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RICH GIFT BOOKS 


PUBLISHED BY 


F. J. HUNTINGTON & CO.,, 
459 BROOME STREET, NEW YORK. 


FESTIVAL OF SONC: 
A SERIES OF 
EVENINGS WITH THE POETS. 


With seventy-three original illustrations. 1 vol. crown quarto, 
levant morocca, gilt, 820; morocco antique, $18; extra cloth, 
full gilt sides and edges, $15. 

Strictly an American Book, and, mechanically, perhaps the 
most perfect yet issued from the American press. Illustrated by 
members of the National Academy, its beautifully toned pages | 
and artistic printing and binding are unsurpassed by anything 
English or foreign. It gives such a charming history of English 
and American poetry, illustrated by so many exquisite extracts, 
that one seizes at aglance the peculiarities of cach writer, and 
knows where to look for the qualities adapted to his own tastes. 
Its study is a pleasure, and will lead the reader to a thorough | 
knowledge of English and American literature. | 





THE COLDEN LEAVES SERIES. | 
FOUR VOU.UMES IN A NEAT BOX. \ 


| 

GOLDEN LEAVES FROM THE AMERICAN POETS. | 
GOLDEN LEAVES FROM THE BRITISH POETS. | 
GOLDEN LEAVES FROM THE DRAMATIC POETS, | 
GOLDEN LEAVES FROM THE LATER ENGLISH POETS. | 
SOLD SEPARATELY OR IN SETS. 





In these collections are exclusively those specimens of English 
and American poetry which by long-established consent have be- 
come * Household Words.’ The Golden Leaves from American 
Poets give some of the earliest recorded efforts of American Po- 
étry, at present not easily accessible. In the Dramatic Poets are 
selections of recognized beauty from British and American Dram- 
atists. In the Later Poets will be found the best productions of 
the living English Poets. 


Melodies and Madrigals, mostly from the old Poets. 
Edited ty R. H. Stoddard. With an illuminated title-page, 
and printed in italic type and red border. A peculiarly unique 
and elegant volume. Square 16mo, 224 pp., cloth, gilt sides 
and edges, $2 75; morocco antique or gilt, $5. 

*,* Gives you almost unfailingly every melody or madrigal of 
which you know a word or a line. 


The. King’s Bell: A Medieval Legend. By Richard 
Henry Stoddard. Illustrated with eight full-page drawings 
by Alfred Fredericks. Small 4to, cloth, beveled boards, 
gilt sides and edges, $2 50; morocco antique or gilt, $5. 





*,* These books can be obtained of all booksellers, or will be 
mailed by the publishers, post free, on receipt of retail price. 
a 





AN ELEGANT BOOK FOR THE HOLIDAYS. 


CHRISTMAS HOLLY. 
By Marion HARLAN, 


Author of Alone, Hidden Path, Sunnybank, etc., etc. 1 vol. 4to. 

‘ Printed on delicately toned paper, and beautifally illustrated 
by wood engravings, printed in three colors. Bound in fancy 

loth, full gilt, beveled boards, $4; bound in turkey morocco, 


Marion Harland is one of the most gifted and cultivated female 
Writers that this country.has ever produced. There is an origin- 
ality and purity about her writings which not only charm the 
intellects but cultivate the hearts of her readers. 

The Christmas Holly isa collection of her most attractive stories, 
specially adapted to the tender and beautiful season of Christmas. 
No expense has been spared in making, the book as attractive as 
its intrinsic merits deserve. 

It will be highly appreciated by any friend as a Christmas pres- 
ent. Sent by mail on receipt of the price. 


THE 





POEMS, BY MARY E. TUCKER, 
DEDICATED TO CHARLES J. JENKINS 


(GoVERNOR OF GEORGIA). 


M. DOOLADY, 
448 Broome Street. 


Published by 


Price $1 50. 





*,* The second edition is now in press and will shortly be 
ready for delivery. 





NEW PUBLICATIONS OF LEE & SHEPARD, 


PUBLISHERS, BOSTON, 
ISSUED THIS MONTH: 
1. 


OLIvER Optic’s NEw LIBRARY. 


OUTWARD BOUND; or, YOUNG AMERICA 
AFLOAT. 


| Being the First Book of YOUNG AMERICA ABROAD, a Li- } 
| brary of Travel and Adventure in Foreign Lands, to be completed | 


in Two Series of six volumes each. 


FIRST SERIES. 

DIKEs AND DITCHES, 
SHAMROCK AND THISTLE, PALACE AND CoTTAGE, 
Rep Cross, Down THE RHINE. 


Each volume complete initself. Illustrated. Price $1 50. 


OvutTwaRD Bovunp, 


2. 
Nassy's Copyricut Book. 
SWINCIN’ ROUND THE CIRKLE. 
By Petroleum VY. Nasby, late Pastor of the Church of the New 
Dispensation ; Chaplain to His Excellency the President, and 
P. M. (which is Postmaster) at Confederate } Roads, Ken- 
tucky. 

His ideas of Men, Po.itics, AND Tunes, ag set forth in his 
letters to the public press during the year 1866, containing a large 
amount of new matter which has never before been published. Il- 
lustrated with characteristic engravings from designs by Thomas 
Nast. 1 vol. 12mo, price $1 50. 

3. 
“ OnivER Optic’ as A NovEList. 
THE WAY OF THE:.WORLD. 
A novel by William T, Adams (Oliver Optic). 1 vol. 12mo, $2. 


4, 
AMATEUR DRAMAS 


FOR PARLOR THEATRICALS, EVENING ENTERTAIN- 
.MENTS, AND SCHOOL EXHIBITIONS. 


By George M. Baker. 1 vol. 16mo, illustrated, $1 50. 
6. 7 
A ComPaNIon TO Ecce Homo. 
LIFE OF JESUS, 


According to his early biographers. With illustrative notes by 
Edmund Kirke. 1 vol. 12mo, $1 50. 


6. 
PATRIOT BOYS AND PRISON PICTURES. 
By Edmund Kirke. A new edition. 1 vol. 16mo, illustrated, 
price $1 50. 
%. 
Oxtver Optic’s NEw Ma@aZIneE. 
OUR BOYS AND CGIRLS 
EVERY WEEK. 
First number issued for Jan. 1, 1867. Elegantly illustrated. 
Terms: One year, $2; single copies, 5 cents. 
Sold by the trade everywhere, and subscriptions received by 





SHELDON & COMPANY, 
498 and 500 Broadway, New York. 


LEE & SHEPARD, Publishers, 
149 Washington Street, Boston. 


| GRAY’S POEMS. 


t 
| Anew and beantiful edition, adorned with eight exquisite full- 
page illustrations and with tasteful head and tail pieces for each 
poem. Small 4to, price $2 25. 

This edition has been in preparation at the University Preas 
for several months, and the greatest care has been expended to 
make it a specimen of the 


MOST BEAUTIFUL WORKMANSHIP. 


It is printed on plated paper, of the finest quality, from clear 
and elegant type, and is bound in a beveled morocco cloth. The 
peculiar elegance of the shape and style of the book will make it 
very desirable as a holiday gift. 





THE BOOK OF PRAISE. 


| 

| An enlarged and corrected edition, containing all the additional 

| matter of the last English edition and many important correc- 
tions as to text and authorship not before printed; an elegant 

book in matter and in style. 16mo, morocce cloth, price $1 75. 
Uniform with this are : ~ ¢ 


i dee... 
| THE GOLDEN TREASURY OF SONGS"AND LYRWS, - 
{ THE CHILDREN’S GARLAND FROM THE BEST POETS, 
H THE PILGRIM’S PROGRESS, 
THE BOOK OF GOLDEN DEEDS, 
THE JEST BOOK, 
THE BALLAD BOOK, 
H THE SUNDAY BOOK OF POETRY. 
Each $1 %5. 

Also that delightful juvenile DREAM CHILDREN, by the ed- 

itor of the Riverside Magazine. 16mo, $1 25. 


The above nine volumes put up as aset in a neat box, price 
$15 25. They can also be procured ina variety of calf and mo- 
rocco bindings, and in all their forms cannot be excelled as hand- 
some books by any publications in the country. 


AN ImMPoRTANT NATIONAL Work. 
DE TOCQUEVILLE’S DEMOCRACY IN 
AMERICA. 
2 vols. post 8vo, price $6; half calf, $10; full calf, $12. 


This standard edition is already celebrated for the excellence 
of its text and the beauty of its letter-press. 





RECENTLY PUBLISHED. 
An Invaluable Work for Practical Chemists and Students, 
CHEMICAL TABLES. 
BY S. P. SHARPLES, 8.B. 


Prepared under the supervision of Prof. Wolcott Gibbs, of 
Harvard University. 12mo, cloth, price $2 25. 





The above books are for sale by all booksellers, or will be sent 
free by mail on receipt of the price by 
SEVER & FRANCIS, 
PUBLISHERS, 
Cambridge, Mass. 





FOR SALE. 
A Fine Copy of BOYDELL’'S SHAKESPEARE, Spooner’s Edf- 
tion, 2 vols. half russia, gilt edges. For price, etc., apply to 
H. S. ALLEN, 
92 and 94 Grand Street, 
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SHAKESPEARE. JAMESON. 


Now REapy. 


‘““THE" CIFT BOOK OF THE SEASON. 


JAMESON’S CHARACTERISTICS OF WOMEN, MORAL, 
POETICAL, AND HISTORICAL, AS ILLUSTRATED BY 
SHAKESPEARE IN THE HEROINES OF HIS PLAYS. 
With numerous Passages from and Critical Comments upon 
the same. 

By Mrs. JAMESON, 


i vol. imperial 8vo, 340 pages, and 24 superb Steel Engravings 
of Shakespeare’s Heroines, Bound in turkey morocco, extra full 
gilt. Price $20. 

The same with Proof Plates printed on India Paper, bound in 
the most sumptuous style in turkey morocco relief, ornate, chased 
edges. Firry Copies ONLY PRINTED. Price $30. 


FOR SALE BY ALL BOOKSELLERS, 


WM. H. APPLETON, Publisher, 
92 and 94 Grand Street, New York. 





ingemisco. 





The Gen. Prot. Episc. S. S. Union and 
Church Book Society 


HOLIDAY PRESENTS. 


Bessie at Stony Lonzsome. 18mo, cloth, 90 cts. ;16mo, cloth, $1. 

GracE HoucHTon’s Story. 18mo, cloth, 75 cts. ; 16mo, cloth, 90 
cts. 

A SuMMER AT MARLEY. 1Smo, cloth, 75 cts.; 16mo, cloth, 90 cts. 

Cuanrity; or, NETTIE’s VicroriEes. 16mo, cloth, 50 cts. 

Lituix’s Visit. 18mo, paper, 12 cts. ; cloth, 30 cts. 

RounpD THE WoR.LD. 18mo, paper, 10 cts.; cloth, 25 cts. 

CurtstMas Eve. 18mo, paper, 12 cts. ; cloth, 40 cts. 

Kine Tarantuita, Home or THE Lotus FLOWER, AND OTHER 
Stories. By Miss Anna B. Cooke. In 1 vol. 18mo, cloth, 60 
cts. In 2vols, 18mo, cloth, each, 40 cts. 

Macic SPECTACLES AND OTHER STorics. By Miss Cooke. 18mo, 
cloth, 40 cts. 

Tue CHRISTMAS GiFTs, and five other small volumes, comprising 
all of the above stories by Miss Cooke. 18mo, cloth, each, 2% 
cts. 

Tue SERIES OF ELEVEN STORIES, in paper covers, per set, 18mo, 
paper, $1. 





32mo vols. for the Younger Children. 
Dick aND HIS MoTHER, Etc. 2 vols. paper, each, 3cts. 1 vol. 
cloth, 20 cts. 


Boys In THE Woop, Etc. 2 vols. paper, each, 3 cts. 
cts. 


Bunn Breeear, Etc. 2vols. paper, each, 3cts. 1 vol. cloth, 20 


1 vol. cloth, 


CHILDREN IN THE Boat, Erc. 2 vols. paper, each, 8cts. 1 vol. 
cloth, 20 cts. 


GEOFFREY's BrrtTupay (one story), paper, 6 cts.; cloth, 2° cts. 


Just PUBLISHED, A CHEAP EDITION OF 


The Giant Cities of Bashan, and Syria’s 
Holy Piaces. 

By Pror. Porter. Muslin extra, printed on toned paper, price $2. 

“Prof. Porter’s explanations in this volume fully and most 


strikingly confirm the literal accuracy of the Scripture accounts,” 
—N. Y. Evangelist. 

‘* All who would know of Jerusalem and Bashan and the Holy 
Mounts and Syria, as she is to-day, will be charmed with this ex- 
quisitely neat and tasteful volume,”’—Boston Post. 





j=" The book will be mailed free on receipt of price. 


THOMAS NELSON & SONS, 
187 Grand Street, New York. 








Ingemisco. 





READY DECEMBER 10TH. 


LEIGH HUNT’S POSTHUMOUS WORK, 


THE BOOK OF THE SONNET. 


This work, the publication of which for various causes has been 
delayed till this time, will be issued Dec. 10th, in two very ele- 
gant small post Svo volumes, with Portrait of Hunt, Price $5. 


ROBERTS BROTHERS, 
BOSTON, 
Sold by all Booksellers, and mailed, post-paid, by the publishers. 





Ingemisco. 


CHURCH BOOKSTORE, 
5 AND 18 COOPER UNION. 


CHRISTMAS, 1866. 


We have now on hand one of the largest and best assortments 
of Christmas Books, suitable for Sunday-Schools, ever displayed 
in this city. Also, 

BIBLES AND PRAYER-BOOKS IN GREAT VARIETY, 
ILLUSTRATED BOOKS, REWARD CARDS, 
ILLUMINATED TEXTS, GIFT BOOKS, 

Included in the above are the publications of the English * So- 
ciety for Promoting Christian Knowledge.” 

Orders will be executed promptly. Address 


POTT & AMERY, 
5 and 13 Cooper Union, Fourth Avenue, N. Y¥. 
t= Catalogues mailed on application, 








ingemisco. 


A SUPERB COLLECTION OF 


Standard, Rare, and Elegantly Bound Books, 
OLD AND NEw, Just IMPORTED, 








Munnikr’s Dot's Hovsz (one story), paper, 6 cts. ; cloth, 20 cts. 
The Society publish many other books suitable for holiday gifts, 
a list of which will be sent on application, 
The following books are in press, to be ready some time in 
December: 


A New Work by the author of The Little Episcopalian and 


Bessie Melville, entitled 
Auntie’s Christmas Trees. Price 0 cents. 
Norah and Winnie. Price 50 cents. 


Ingemisco. 
BIBLES, 
PRAYER-BOOKS, CHURCH SERVICES, ALTAR 
SERVICES, 
PSALMS AND HYMNS, Erc., 








In all the styles of Calf, Ivory, Vellum, Morocco, and Velvet | 


Bindings, suitable for 


CHRISTMAS AND NEW YEAR’S CIFTS. 





The stock is the largest and most varied in New York, 
THE TRADE SUPPLIED, 





Just Issued, 
A NEW 48mo0 PRAYER-BOOK, 
Paged uniformly with the Standard Prayer-Book, 


JAMES POTT, 
5 and 13 Cooper Union, New York. 





Ingemisco. 





DORE’S BIBLE. 
NEW AND IMPROVED EDITION. 


Now Reapy, 

LA SAINTE BIBLE, SELon LA VULGATE TRADUCTION NOUVELLE 
AVEC LE Dessins pE Gustave Dore. ORNAMENTATIONE DU 
Texte. ParH. Giecome yu. 2 vols. large tolio, cloth, $90. 

This new edition is superior in many respects to the first 

(which has recently commanded a large premium upon th- orig- 

inal price), being printed upon superior paper, having additional 

plates, etc. 
Imported and for sale at wholesale and retail by 


J. W. BOUTON, 
416 Broome Street, corner Elm, 


Also a collection of HOLIDAY BOOKS, unsurpassed in this city. 


| M. NUNAN, 
$0 Nassau Street, New York. 


— 


Cheapost Bookstore in the World. 


10,009 MAGNIFICENT ENGLISH BOOKS at our price. 

20,000 CHILDREN’S BOOKS, ILLUSTRATED, at your price. 
60,000 BOOKS OF HISTORY, BIOGRAPHY, etc.,at any price. 
10,000 BOOKS FOR CHILDREN, 15 cents and 25 cents each. 
5,000 STANDARD AUTHORS, half calf, selling at low prices. 


CATALOGUE OF ENGLISH BOOKS, No. 14, free, 
LECGAT BROTHERS, 


113 Nassau Street, below Beekman, 


Ingemisco. 





OAKLEY & MASON, 





PUBLISHERS, BOOKSELLERS, STATIONERS, 


| AND 

| BLANK-BOOK MANUFACTURERS, 
21 MURRAY STREET, 

OLD STAND OF PRaTT, OaKLEY & Co., 


Between Broadway and Church 8t., 


NEW YORK, 


BROWN, WATKINS & SHAW, 








IMPORTERS AND JOBBERS OF STATIONERY, 


LITHOGRAPHERS, PRINTERS, 
AND 


BLANK-BOOK MANUFACTURERS, 


128 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK. 


%.* Prompt attention paid te Orders by Mail, 








GEORGE ROUTLEDGE & SONS, 
416 BROOME STREET, NEW YORK, 
HAVE JUST RECEIVED FROM LONDON 
A SUPPLY OF THEIR SUPERB NEW HOLIDay 

GIFT BOOK VOLUME FOR 1867, 


ENTITLED 


WAYSIDE POSIES; 
OR, 


ORIGINAL POEMS OF THE COUNTRY LIFE, 
EDITED BY 
ROBERT BUCHANAN, 

and illustrated with many superb engravings from designs by G. 
J. PENNELL, J. W. Nort, and FREDERICK WALKER, executed 
in the very highest style of art by Dalziel Brothers. 4to, elegant. 
ly and emblematically bound in cloth, gilt edges, $10; morocco 
antique or gilt, $15. 
This volume is uniform in size, price, etc,, with the previous 
volumes of the series, viz.: 
A ROUND OF DAYS, 

THE PARABLES OF OUR LORD, 

HOME THOUGHTS AND HOME SCENEs, 

BIRKET FOSTER’S PICTURES OF ENGLISH LANDSCAPES, 


Aso, RECENTLY PUBLISHED, 


LITTLE LAYS FOR LITTLE FOLKS, 
SELECTED BY JOHN G. WATTS 
FROM THE POEMS AND 8ONGS OF 


W. C. BRYANT, THOMAS MILLER, 


JANE TAYLOR, MRS. BARBAULD, 
LUCY AIKEN, WILLIAM WORDSWORTH, 
MARY HOWITT, CAROLINE BOWLES, 


AND MANY OTHERS, 


Elegantly printed by Mesers, Clay & Sons upona richly-toned 
paper, and illustrated with many hundred magnificent engravings 
and ornamental borders, arranged and executed IN THE VERY 
HIGHEST STYLE OF ART, under the direction of Mr. James D. 
Cooper. Elegantly hound in cloth, gilt edges, @4; morocco an- 
tique or gilt, $6. 


ROUTLEDGE’S CHRISTMAS 
ANNUAL: 


An Entertaining Volume of Christmas Literature by the Best 
Authors of the Day. 


EDITED BY EDMUND ROUTLEDGE. 
Crown 8vo, illuminated cover, price 50 cents. 
It contains Original Christmas Stories by 


MRS, HENRY WOOD, 


J, HAIN FRISWELL, 
ARTHUR SKETCHLEY, 


GEORGE MANVILLE FENNE ; 


THOMAS MILLER, 


AMELIA B, EDWARDS, 
ANDREW HALLIDAY, 


An ORIGINAL CHRISTMAS PLAY by STIRLING COYNE; 
An ORIGINAL BURLESQUE by F. C. BURNAND; 
ILLUSTRATIONS by WILLIAM BRUNTON ; 


And 1% fyll-page comic illustrations by WaLTER CRANE and 





Cuarnres H, Ross, 
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THE MEXICAN PUZZLE. 

IGHTLY to estimate the difficulties of the Mex- 

ican question it is necessary to keep two things 
steadily in view: first, that the Mexican people are 
utterly unfit for a republican form of government; 
and second, that the American people will not per- 
mit any other to exist there. The first postulate has 
been altogether appreciated by the Franco-Austrian 
allies who have sought to profit by it; the second 
has been, to their cost, only dimly perceived or im- 
perfectly believed in. The astonishing ignorance 
which prevails in Europe relative to the forces and 
social phenomena of this country has been plentifully 
illustrated before the time of the Mexican expedi- 
tion; and it has ceased to be any more a matter of 
surprise that Europeans should be mad enough to 
undertake such enterprises than that they should go 
mad as a consequence of them. In the present in- 
stance no greater help to European democracy can be 
conceived of than the Mexican expedition first and 
last will afford. The loss of prestige to the Napo- 
leonic dynasty which is involved in it cannot be dis- 
guised or atoned, and the ominous murmurs of Pa- 
risian republicans no less than the curt hauteur of 
Bismark are the mere echoes of that song of disaster 
which is heard from the far Cordilleras. None so 
blind, it is said, as those who won’t see; and even 
the countrymen of De Tocqueville talked of America 
three or four years ago, in many Cases, very much as 
conceited children might talk of events in the heart 
of China or argue over the internal polity of the Bir- 
man Empire. At about the same time so great an 
authority as The London Times was asserting that Mr. 
Lincoln had abused England sufficiently to obtain 
the vote of the Irish mob, locating the town of Low- 
ell in Connecticut, and discussing speeches made by 
Mr, Fernando Wood in the United States Senate ; so 
that the mistakes of those Europeans who do not 


. speak our language and who have nothing in com- 


mon with our institutions appear less strange, even 
when they are more stupendous, 

But, leaving the French Emperor and his unfortu- 
nate puppet to get out of Mexico, and to tide over the 
blunder which is worse than crime whereby they got 
into it, as best they may, the question, which is likely 
to be a most puzzling and troublesome one, remains, 
what are we to do with Mexico ourselves? It is 
easy to say re-establish the republic. The expulsion 
of the French is the practical vindication of the Mon- 
roe doctrine, But what does this mean and to what 
does it lead? When, in 1821, President Monroe pro- 
mulgated his theory it was founded substantially 
upon the following arguments: “We have tried a 
republic for forty years and it has worked success- 
fully. Mexico having thrown off the Spanish yoke 
and her sister colonies of the south having followed 
her example, they should be allowed the same oppor- 
tunity for self-government as we ourselves have en- 
joyed; and by this means the offensive and perilous 
example of monarchy can be kept at a distance. We 
will, therefore, signify our intention to resist any at- 
tempt to reinstate European government or ascenden- 
cy upon this continent.” 

This was in 1821; but, after forty years had rolled 
away, the force of the argument was, in part at least, 
broken by the unanswerable test of experience. So 
fat from being fit for democracy, the Mexicans showed 
to a demonstration that they were unfit to govern 
themselves at all. Their history as a nation is a 
mere congeries of riot, revolution, pronunciamientos, 
and spoliation. It stands in evidence that, whatever 
May be the case with Anglo-Saxons, the Latin race, 
With its existing amalgams, is not yet prepared for 
democracy. This proves nothing against republics 
any further than that they are at present not equally 
adapted to all nations and all climes. If the great, 
Prosperous, and protecting example of the United 
Btates could not induce Mexicans to uphold institu- 





tions cast in the same mold and promising results 
equally felicitous, it is plain that those institutions 
were foreign to their taste and unsuitable for their 
development. In the meanwhile, the immense growth 
of this country seems to put out of the question all 
idea that the example of any form of government es- 
tablished in conterminous territory would have effect 
on our own. A converse effect is, from all the cir- 
cumstances, much more probable. We have also to 
consider that speculation concerning the extension of 
our national area must include some very different 
conditions from those which it embraced in 1860. 
The abolition of slavery, and the new light which 
has been thrown upon the risks of disintegration 
which are connected with a wide-spread territory, 
change, if they do not simplify, the elements of the 
problem. All things considered, it will be wise for 
this country to avert as long as possible—assuming 
it to be ultimately inevitable—that solution of the 
Mexican dilemma which would be found in annexa- 
tion. 

The situation is one of grave difficulty. Our gov- 
ernment has consistently recognized Sefior Juarez as 
President de jure through all the imperial farce; but 
his claims are vigorously contested, and it is certain 
that his occupancy of the chair would be distasteful 
to great numbers, Ortega has his partisans and so 
have others, and, Maximilian out of the country, the 
adverse factions would no doubt begin fighting each 
other in their conventional old-fashioned style. To 
prevent this, there is nothing for it but forcible in- 
tervention. And, even supposing we may constitu- 
tionally do so, are we prepared to imitate the part of 
Napoleon—to maintain with the bayonet a President 
in lieu of an Emperor? It is the anticipation of this 
awkward contingency, coupled with a wholesome 
recollection of her wretched history, which has led 
many among us who are no special friends of impe- 
rialism almost to hope that the archduke might suc- 
ceed in establishing a stable government, and that 
our governmental policy would not be that of obstruct- 
ing such anend. Strong government may be a very 
bad thing, but it is better than anarchy, and it is diffi- 
cult to see how there can be in Mexico more than 
these two horns to the dilemma. The democratic 
forms may be kept up to save American prejudices, 
but in that case the sustaining power must lie in our 
own strong arm and the reality must be a military 
protectorate. The Mexicans have changed their mas- 
ters so often as to indicate that they rather enjoy it, 
and this would be the sum and substance of the tran- 
sition. On the other hand, such a course would in- 
volve heavy cost to our treasury, and, what were 
worse, certain critical temptations. The public have 
really had no opportunity as yet of expressing their 
will on this very important subject, but it is to be 
hoped that they will indorse no salient impruden- 
cies which may possibly cost inestimable future em- 
barrassments. We have seen a very forcible proof of 
the extreme awkwardness of disposing of the Mex- 
ican white elephant; if we are wise, we shall profit by 
the example and, to use the significant phrase, let it 
severely alone. 








MR. GREELEY AND HIS ASSAILANTS. 

ERTAIN journalists, with a want of generosity 
which is very repulsive but very common, are en- 
deavoring to undermine Mr. Greeley’s chances for the 
senatorial nomination by attacking his late manifesto 
on “Impartial Suffrage and Universal Amnesty ;” ve- 
hemently declaring that no man capable of writing 
that document is fit to represent his party in the 
Senate of the United States, There is a logical blun- 
der as well as a gross illiberality involved in this as- 
sumption which cleserves analysis and exposure, An 
editor is one thing and a senator is another; and 
however plausible and therefore damaging it may be 
to assume that their duties and responsibilities are 
common ones, such a declarationis not only disingen- 
uous but absurd. The editor of a newspaper is not 
necessarily bound to please or to act under the orders 
of his constituency, but a political servant of the peo- 
ple is, under our system, implicitly so bound. His 
disregard of this principle has made the President so 
unpopular that the community listens with patience 
to threats of his impeachment, A senator does not, 
to be sure, owe his election directly to the people, but 


the distinction is immaterial to the matter we have 
in hand. He goes to Congress under specific instruc- 
tions, for the most part, to govern himself in accord- 
ance with the maxims or policy of the party to 
which he owes his elevation. He is the servant of 
the people. But the editor is in a different category ; 
he is not the people’s servant, but the people’s teacher, 
or, if you will, adviser. He is not bound by any ob- 
ligation to strive always to please or satisfy the ma- 
jority of his readers; although a business necessity, 
which will be more or less modified. by conscience, 
will generally urge him in such a direction. He sur- 
veys an extensive field and brings to the contempla- 
tion such intellect and experience and scholarship 
as he possesses with a view to teach, to enlighten, 
and to instruct as much or as many as may 
be possible. Sometimes it will happen that pre- 
judice or unfortunate mischance may, in his opin- 
ion, temporarily poison or pervert the public mind, 
and the editor may think it his duty to seek to neu- 
tralize or soften such a state of things even when 
to intensify it would be apparently favorable to 
principles with which he may, in general, be iden- 
tified. This appears to be Mr. Greeley’s present at- 
titude. Right or wrong, his policy is on the side 
of kindliness, of mutual forbearance and good will, 
He thinks there may be too much acerbity in the 
North towards her recent opponents which may need- 
lessly keep alive a corresponding bitterness, and, 
with what would be called magnanimity by lucid and 
unprejudiced minds, he essays, and not for the first 
time, to sweeten, temper, and assuage it. If Mr, 
Greeley were proverbially an intriguing and self-seek- 
ing man, one who had always striven to purchase 
success at the expense of his convictions or of a just 
consistency, the present outcry might do him more 
mischief than as the case stands it is likely to do. If 
he had ever been sent to Congress on the strength of 
his prominent position as a publicist, and had he 
when he got there deliberately sacrificed the wishes 
and outraged the convictions of his constituents for 
the sake of a personal advantage, and had he when 
his trick proved a despicable failure essayed to slink 
back into the fold he had betrayed, to take his place 
once again at the guns of the ship he had deserted, 
Mr. Greeley might now be justly regarded with sus- 
picion by his party, and ineligibility to the senatorial 
chair might fairly be inferable from his straying, as 
for the moment he may have done, outside his party 
lines. 


For ourselves, we care very little for party, but we 
care a great deal for fair play. There are not so 
many upright and able men among the Republicans 
who are of the stuff that senators should be made of 
as to make it wise for the Republican press cease- 
lessly to rail at and disparage one of the most eminent 
in the category. Neither will it be wise in the long 
run to brand the expression of kindness and brotherly 
feeling toward the South as a political crime. Mr. 
Greeley has proposed a solution of an exceedingly 
difficult national problem which, if not the wisest 
and best that can be devised, is worthy of respect on 
account of its source, and has at least the merit of 
being explicit, generous, and manly. There are many 
who are very industrious in assailing him, but who 
lack the courage openly to advocate, as he does, a 
policy which was tolerably certain to be detrimental 
to his immediate political interests rather than other- 
wise. It by no means follows that, because in his in- 
dependent position as editor of The Tribune he has 
launched forth certain suggestions, he would neces- 
sarily, in his pledged position as senator for the state 
of New York, adhere to or be bound by them. In 
the former case he is responsible only to a general 
public sentiment whose limits are of the widest and 
vaguest description ; in the latter, to a distinct politi- 
cal organization with unequivocal principles and aims, 
which those whom it sends to represent it implicitly 
accept with their stations and are pledged in honor 
to be guided by. The confusion which Mr. Greeley’s 
opponents have endeavored to create respecting the 
very sharp and clearly marked boundary which di- 
vides and distinguishes these two sets of obligations 
is altogether discreditable and unworthy; and inas- 
much as we are of opinion that Mr. Greeley would 
prove a very good senator, we shall not be sorry, or 





indeed much surprised, if these petty attacks should 
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react injuriously upon their inventors, and, by assist- 
ing their object to the nomination, should thus hoist 
his enemies, like the engineer, with their own petard. 








THE TREASURY REPORT. 

HE annual report of the Secretary of the Treasury, 
while it presents to the country a very favorable 
condition of the national revenues and a healthy 
decrease of the national debt, contains no notable 
expression of financial policy, and is especially de- 
ficient in broad, statesmanlike views of the financial 
future. It asserts what every one accepts as a truism, 
that the particular end which our financial policy 
ought to have in view is a return to specie payments, 
but it fails to point out how and when that end is to 
be accomplished. The secretary makes the broad as- 
sertion that the resumption of specie payments is not 
to be attained by accumulating gold in the Treasury, 
but he does not advance a single argument to sustain 
his proposition. So, too, he asserts that the end in 
question is to be attained by increased production 
and lower prices, but he also fails to indicate how in- 
creased production and lower prices are to be at- 
tained, and how they are to produce the required 
effect when accomplished. To advise a return to 
lower prices as a means of accomplishing national 
prosperity seems to be to advise a fallacy. It is 
something like asking people to throw away a por- 
tion of their property. While the currency is in its 
present condition lower prices cannot be attained. 
Let the Treasury make itself strong in coin reserve, 
and, just in the ratio that the coin reserve bears to 
the currency debt, prices will fall. The same result 
may be had by reducing the volume of the currency. 
But that reduction cannot with safety be made any 
faster than the secretary is now making it. We con- 
fess that we are disappointed with the report. We 
looked to see some distinct enunciation of sound 
financial doctrine; especially we looked to see the 
secretary advocate the retention in the Treasury of a 
certain large sum in coin reserve. Instead of this we 
find a great deal about commercial panics and the 
regulation of trade. The Secretary of the Treasury is 
not the head of a board of trade. It is no part of 
his business to regulate commerce or to decide when 
it is for the interest of other countries to sell their 
coin. His business is to manage the finances of 
this nation with a due regard, of course, to our own 
mercantile interests; but even this is only secondary 
to his chief employment. We did not expect to hear 
from the secretary that there are substantial objec- 
tions to all banks of issue, or to read his opinion 
that if there were no banks in existence he would 
not be in favor of their establishment. There are 
substantial objections to steamships, and gas and 
water in houses, and there are old fogies who will 
not travel in the one or allow the others in their 
dwellings; but, notwithstanding, the probability is 
that the modern improvements will continue to be 
used. Discussions of this nature are out of place 
in the report. We want facts and practical sugges- 
tions. But the suggestions ef the secretary are mea- 
ger, and chiefly go to letting him have a full dis- 
cretion to do what he pleases. This, it seems to us, 
will not suit the people. If he had a good, sound 
policy to propose, he would probably obtain discre- 
tion enough. But he really has none. He asserts 
again and again very stale commonplaces, but he has 
nothing comprehensive to offer. His report is that 








the Treasury the redundant portion for redemption. 
It is about time we had learned the fact that we can- 
not lift ourselves out of the financial mud by tugging 
at our own waistbands. 








NAUGHTY GIRLS. 


A CUSTOM prevails in some European cities of quiet. 
ly removing vt et armis persons who insist on dis- 
turbing the audience in theater or opera house with sel- 
fish and untimely noise. If young ladies, or those who 
have the garbif not the manners of such, continue to 
indulge at New York places of amusement in practices 
which can be described by no milder terms, we really 
must urge that it will constitute a fit matter for the in- 
terference of the police. The nuisance is most conspicu- 
ous at the afternoon performances which the conductors 
think proper to call matinées. Whether the absence of 
male companions it is which leads young women to mis- 
conduct themselves in this unseemly manner we know 
not; but we know that it has now become almost im- 
possible to enjoy a day performance, more especially of a 
musical character, at any theater in town, because of the 
insufferable and most indelicate noise made by those 
who, if appearances are to be trusted, ought surely to 
have learned better manners at home. What with the 
giggling, the screaming, and the bustle of these fair dis- 
turbers, the auditorium is made more like a village 
school in an uproar than a temple of art where ladies 
and gentlemen are supposed to assemble to enjoy the 
works of famous masters; and, what is amusing as well 
as irritating, the slightest mark of impatience or reproval 
of their unreasonable antics is apt to be received very 
much as insulting proposals may be supposed to be by an 
indignant spinster. 

There is something very charming in the indications 
of good spirits, and the laughter of girls has been cele- 
brated by Byron, as well as by older poets, as among the 
most melodiously delightful of sounds. But there is a 
place for everything, and we go to theaters not to listen 
to the audience but to the players. Habits such as these 
grow rapidly worse through being unchecked ; and we 
are not surprised to hear that intelligent foreigners are 
invariably doubtful of the character of ladies who com- 
mit themselves in a manner which, to their eyes, is so 
equivocal. It is quite as inconsistent with good breeding 
to spoil the pleasure of one’s company in a large or pub- 
lic place as it is in a small or private one, and it is sur- 


glican cousins. The pastry-and-pickle-fed-babies whom 
Trollope met in the West still live their short and queru. 
lous lives, shaking our faith in the saying, “ Whom the 
gods love die young.” The hot bread and green tea of 
the South still furnish forth their tables and weaken the 
digestion of the partakers. The North, though improved 
in this respect by experience and example—by an afflu- 
ence of new cookery books (formerly we only “saw 
through a ‘glass’ darkly ”), to say nothing of the practica] 
lectures of Professor Blot—has yet much to learn. 

Want of fresh air, water, and exercise are given ag 
still other causes of decay. These are much more sought 
after than formerly. Bathing is not only the habit but 
the fashion of the times. The record of persons who 
have used the public baths in our large cities shows that 
man only wants the necessary facilities to become a clean 
animal. Napoleon was in advance of his age and his 
countrymen in this as well as many other things. His 
daily ablutions at St. Helena are mentioned as something 
remarkable. Most mature men can look back to their 
school days when weekly immersions were considered 
sufficient. 

Still another and more agreeable explanation of our phys. 
ical inferiority to the English is that we have quicker and 
keener intellects—that the blade is so sharp that it wears 
out the scabbard. We can lay this “ flattering unction 
to our souls” with some allowance. Is this cause or ef- 
fect ? 

The war has, no doubt, hardened the race. It has 
been “ kill or cure” with many ; and now that all out-of. 
door games and exercises are in the ascendant—that Bal- 
moral boots and skirts are worn by our girls, instead of 
paper-soled shoes and cambric wrappings—that all the 
laws of health are better observed, we feel that we are 
rapidly moving in the right direction. Indeed, we must 
confess that for the last few years there has been an ap- 
prehension that “ muscular Christianity ” might be wor- 
shiped with too fanatical a zeal. In our schcols and col- 
leges boating, racing, training, drilling, and gymnastics 
have become almost the first objects with the students, 
We are so enthusiastic a people that we are apt to run to 
extremes, and wear out our hearts, souls, and bodies in 
pursuance of our favorite objects. ‘I'hese remarks apply, 
however, chiefly to our large towns. In the very small 
country villages which lie nestling along our river courses 
or perched on our hilly slopes reform is loudly called for. 

If progress, however, is made at our centers of civiliza- 





walking into their drawing-rooms with a cigar in his 
mouth and his hat on, should so repeatedly be guilty of 
infringements which are in no degree less improper. 
We have heard a whole act of a favorite opera positive- 
ly spoiled by the racket of a bevy of pretty girls, while 
the poor patient men sat silently under the infliction, 
unable or unwilling to venture a word of remonstrance. 

Surely this absurd and unlady-like habit should be 
peremptorily abated. It is not only disagreeable to all 


prising that so many who would be outraged by a man’s | 


tion, it will radiate to the extremities, and now that hy- 
| giene is understood so much better in our cities, we will 


suggest one further improvement. We grow old too soon. 
| Young America has an unenviable reputation, but old 
| America must bear half the blame. We not only allow 
| ourselves to be laid on the shelf, but make our stay there 
{as comfortable as possible, and repose contentedly, leav- 
ing society to go on without us, and encouraging our 
| children to think the world is exclusively theirs. 


| 
Monsieur Flourens, a French academician, has written 
a very curious book to prove that our lives ought to be 








of the audience who do not yield to its temptations, but | 


disrespectful and peculiarly annoying to the artists. | longer, that our days chonld bo Sorty-cight hours long, 


The latter have a right to expect that those who do not |qnch sonsom six manthe, ote. Ho secaile the shades f 


| 2 i g 1 oy 
care to listen to them will stay away from their per- | Fontenelle and Ninon de ]’Enclos, and makes out an 


formance; and the contrary practice, as we have fre- 
quently seen, has the effect to make them careless, slov- 
enly, and even impertinently familiar with the audience. 
Thus the character of the representations steadily deteri- 
orates, and art is in consequence the sufferer. We know 
of no petty evil or abuse incident to our growing 
metropolitan society which is in its way more preposter- 
ous and discreditable than the one we cite. It is alto- 
gether unworthy of the city, and of what are or should 
be the standards of its intelligence and good breeding ; 
and we should be glad to sce some signs of reformation 
which should promise an entire cessation of such child- 











of the head of a bureau, not that of a finance minis- | 
ter. The consequence will be that the formation of a 
financial policy will be left to the Committee of Ways | 
and Means of the House of Representatives. What- | 
ever plans may be adopted, the people will not be 
satisfied with them unless they are based upon prac- 
tical sense. 


ish discourtesy for the future. 





TEN DECADES FOR EVERYBODY. 


HE deterioration of the American from the parent 
stock is an unpleasant probability if not an acknowl- 


edged fact. That the Puritans—a sturdy, hardy race, 
Theories will not hold water in finance | able to battle with the most adverse circumstances on 


except they be based on well-known laws. No effort our shores—have not bequeathed to their descendants 
to put down prices will be successful until the gov- | robust constitutions is a matter of history. The whole 
ernment shows itself to be in a position to reduce its | #™ework of our being is more delicate; our shoulders 


obligations due on demand, and any attempt to do 
this by piecemeal will inevitably bring on panics and 


disaster. On the contrary, should the Treasury hold | 


as much gold as it owes in currency, payment could 
be made of the whole without reducing the volume; 
or, rather, a readiness to pay might be announced, 
but would not be availed of to any extent until the 
natural working of the laws of currency sent into 


and jaws have narrowed ; we have more sensitive nerves, 
more restless mental activity, and less bodily endurance. 
| Climate is sometimes made to bear the blame of this. 
| But why talk of the climate of a continent? We cer- 
tainly can command, in some portions of our vast coun- 
try, a8 fine an atmosphere as exists in the most favored 
part of the small islands of Great Britain and Ireland. 
Diet is mentioned as another cause, and with reason, 





We, no doubt, are less wise in our eating than our An- 


| imposing list of thirty or forty names of cotemporary 


ultra centurists. One of these, the curate of Artois, died 


| at the age of 103 years, his servant being 104, and having 


j always lived with him. What a satire upon the brief 
duration of this tie in America? Monsieur Flourens is 
shocked at the disparity of age between a parrot, an ele 
phant,andaman. “A stupid bird, with her tongue as 

| black as ink, constantly repeating, ‘ polly have you break- 

| fasted,’ or any other foolish sentence, for one hundred 
years, while the Balzacs descend to the tomb in the flow- 
| er of their genius !” 

We have seen a most amusing comment on this book 

| by Monsieur Xavier Aubryet, called Quand doit on s’en 

‘aller?” (At what age should we take our leave ?) 

|The comparisons he draws between the English and 

| French seem to us perfectly applicable to the English 
|and Americans, and so pertinent to the subject of 
| which we have been treating that we will translate some 
|of his remarks, skimming the cream from this witty 
brochure for our readers. A Frenchman has the happy 

faculty of presenting a subject in a light, humorous, 8% 

tirical vein, making it more attractive and more useful 

than when treated d L’ Anglaise. There isas much differ- 
ence as in a blow from a broadsword and a prick from & 
rapier. A Frenchman does not bring a cannon to shoot 

a humming-bird when a popgun may answer his put 
pose. A peck from a sharp-billed Gallic cock is less dis- 
agreeable than a toss from the horns of John Bull. 

“To what,” he asks, “should the humiliating superi- 
ority in a parrot’s life over that of man be ascribed? Is 
it because all that destroys us—ambition, envy, and all 
evil passions—are spared the bird? Certainly, a great 
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deal of moral and physical hygiene is neglected. Car- 
nally and spiritually we ought to remake and not un- 
make ourselves. Seneca even in his time says, ‘ Von 
accepimus brevem vitam sed facimus.’ What prevents 
our growing old is not a daily bottle of Bordeaux, a cut- 
let cooked between two others whose juice it steals with- 
out losing its own, the certainty of being elected to the 
French Academy, marrying a rich heiress, etc., etc. It is 
simply by not thinking we are growing old. ‘One must 
live, says Vannevargue, ‘as if one never need die.’ 
There are many persons who grow timorous at a certain 
date of their existence. At the first change they feel 
their pulse, look with regret upon their youthful por. 
traits, and exhaust themselves in elegies on what they 
were. They plow their own wrinkles. Old people of 
both sexes resemble too often the tourist who, arrived at 
the middle part of a gothic tower, looks below. He is 
seized with vertigo. As you ascend keep your eyes 
towards heaven, or you are lost. Take the years as they 
come, but do not study your chronology too curiously. 
Say ‘I will live,’ and you will live. This is what the 
old Englishman understood perfectly, if we can call old 
those centurists who live five times twenty years but not 
ahundred. We shall here touch upon a most important 
question, which England has triumphantly answered. 
Old age, generally speaking, comes upon us as soon as 
we have passed the period usually given to amusement. 
We leave to another generation the task of representing 
life, contented ourselves with vegetating. Instead of dis- 
puting the ground inch by inch with the grave-diggers, 
we install them in our houses. At the third wrinkle 
which appears, at the third white hair we discover, we 
say, ‘How useless it is to struggle against the calendar.’ 
It is then we send away our tailor, and wear our old 
clothes. We say to our bootmaker ‘fit me as you 
please.’ Our washerwoman’s bill grows smaller, not 
considering that the more one advances in life the more 
care is necessary to repair the outrages of time. 

“ We begin to decline when scarcely arrived at sixty, at 
the age when an English peer of ninety empties his bot- 
tle of sherry, scales Mont Blanc, and writes a parliamen- 





tary article at five o’clock in the morning. The old 


Englishman reasons in a manner diametrically opposite | from the advertising bills, canvasser’s commissions, and 
tous. In proportion as nature grows avaricious towards | the cost of the three hundred copies or more which are 
him he redoubles his physical care. He jumps out of | gratuitously distributed, and it may be all set down to 
bed in the coldest January weather to plunge into a cold | the charges of the book, regulating the price so as to 
bath, an heroic immersion which regenerates his mus- | CVer it. The hazard is not so easily calculated, and it 
cles. Wherever we travel, even to Timbuctoo or Spitz- | becomes a question the wisest venturer may hesitate 
bergen, we always find a baronet who shaves every | °V& whether the sales will be large enough to warrant 
morning, though he is only to be seen by an anthro- |a small margin in the selling price. It has been the tes- 


pophaginian or a white bear. He cannot prevent the 
fates from spinning the fatal thread, but he makes a Pen- 
elope of a destiny. 

“ Anold Englishman is never ridiculous ; his dress is not 
that of a young man, but of a style which makes one 
thing of Brummel become a patriarch. If he does not 
aim at pleasing, he tries not to displease, and is exempt 
from that horror of youth which is one of the pitfalls 
the French never avoid.” 

The theory of Monsieur Flourens is not so chimerical as 
it at first appears. Man is not made to wither away at 
sixty. Old age in France resembles those short winter 
days where the lamp scarcely ceases toburn. In England 
it resembles those long summer days where one needs 
neither fire norlight. The English preserve the smooth- 
ness of their brows while we look like a November cloud, 
their gift of ubiquity while we remain inactive, their 
faculty of laughing while we have the infirmity of grum- 
bling. 

We ought at least to live our century. One hundred 
years is a very moderate figure at the present rapid 
march of civilization, and only millionaires could be con- 
tented with it. As to the poor fellows who have to make 
their own fortunes, they should live two hundred. When 
can those small merchants visit we will not say Japan, but 
Italy, when they only retire from business the evening 
before their death ? Some years ago one could learn many 
things and lead that delightful encyclopedic life which is 
the dream of aspiring minds. The time is passed when 
a Leonardo da Vinci could be an architect, geologist, 
painter, and author. The domain of knowledge is so much 
extended that, unless we can find seven-leagued boots in 
which to travel through it, we shall be obliged to limit 
our wanderings. The present duration of life no longer 

suffices for mastering the extraordinary repertory of facts 
and ideas which are as wonderful to us as Gulliver 
was to the Liliputians. What can one do in a year 
of only twelve months, and a day of only twenty-four 
ours ? 

All this makes us more ready to hail in Monsieur 
Flourens a benefactor to the human race, and not to treat 
With levity a very important system founded on experi- 

nce. We had no time for anything, he gives us time 





for everything. Sustained by him we demand the crea- 
tion of a centenariat, en octogenarian existence not being 
long enough for our purposes. 








PUSHING A BOOK. 


‘pares is scarce a publisher of experience but has 
solved the mystery of pushing a book; and the in- 
stances are not few where persistent effort and discrim- 
inative subsidizing of the press have forced compara- 
tively weak productions to a circulation that the rarest 
merit could not attain unassisted. Whether there is 
more harm done than good by thus pushing a sale may 
be an open question. Walpole complained in his day of 
the tricks of publishers to enforce a popularity that left 
the public utterly at a loss to know the absolute worth 
of the wares they saw so promiscuously puffed and inor- 
dinately lauded. With modern appliances and ramifica- 
tions of the art, it would go hard with us to believe the 
trade any more immaculate in that respect than they 
were a century ago, when the omnivorous Sir John Hill 
turned out his editions so profusely on every subject 
from alpha to omega, and found booksellers eager to 
venture under his banner. We may discover in the 
arts of those times devices we are not pestered with 
now ; but we are not free from evils that they hardly 
experienced. 
That many a good book does not accomplish its work, 
and might be made to perform it if it were pushed, is 
most lamentably true; and nine-tenths of the disappoint- 
ed authors in the land will tell you of a case in point 
within their personal experience. De Quincey some- 
where complains of the very few books that are in 
reality published—the venders fancying they have under- 
taken that thing if they duly give the title-page their 
imprint, and herald it in a journal or two, and send a 
moderate share of copies to the press. This writer be- 
lieved that by far the greater number of books failed of 
making a mark solely for the reason that they were 
never introduced, and not because they were rejected. 
‘The expense attending the “ pushing” operation is doubt- 
less great, and may be calculated with tolerable accuracy 


timony of leading publishers, notably of the Chamberses, 
that the risks of publishing are hardly equaled in any 
other business ; and that calculation is almost invariably 
venturesome. It is reasonable, then, to find publishers 
prone to the safer business of assured sales with writers 
of established reputation, though they give them a large 
percentage ; and there must be cogent reasons or a de- 
cided speculative turn to make them relinquish such a 
certainty for the chance of a great hit with an unknown 
author, of whose success they are to have the lion’s 
share. There may be such reasons. An author may 
become so elated that he will set a high price on a man- 
uscript that he does not vouchsafe a sight of. Fixed 
stars may fade with diminishing glory ; and a shrinkage 
of sales is not pleasant to contemplate. A bold stroke 
with a novelty and a pew name is the other alternative. 

The art of “pushing” a book depends upon more 
than is always apparent. When Ticknor & Fields began 
to marshal their array of poets there was little ground 
for believing they could command more success than 
their rivals, yet they have proved to be the only house 
that has been able to make a paying business of poetry, 
and seemed to have found no limit to their extension in 
that field. The house of Little, Brown & Co., with 
every advantage of an honorable record and widely ex- 
tended reputation, giving character to . work by their 
imprint as Murray could, began some dozen or fifteen 
years ago the publication of a series of T’he British Poets, 
creditably edited, and having expended something, we 
believe, over sixty thousand dollars on the plates, and 
extended the collection to over one hundred and thirty 
volumes, have found that even their position could not 
effect the profits that such a series deserved, and the 
whole property, as by a law of gravitation, has fallen 
into the hands of the only house that could make the 
sale remunerative. 


We have no business, of course, to go into the private 
details of any house’s way of managing; but it has be- 
come a characteristic feature of all our trades, and it is 
not the less true of the publishing interest, that a few 
prominent establishments engross the business of the 
country ; and competition with them, except in matters 


a newly-established house. The machinery that has se- 
cured this pre-eminence, and maintains it, is of no trivial 
character ; and almost necessarily includes a periodical 
or two, to be the vehicle of advertising directly or indi- 
rectly their own publications. Then there is a ramifying 
extension of agencies and correspondences ; the feeing of 
the press with copies or with advertising, both in and out 
of the editorial columns. Not the least efficient among 
these devices is the “scratch and tickle” mutuality be- 
tween the publisher and his body of authorial vassals, 
who sound their brother’s and their principal’s praises 
in cliquish circles and flower in leaded paragraphs in 
some convenient journal. Your wise publisher studies 
Pope’s subterfuges more than his patrons con his trig 
verses, doubtless; and the arts of an émeute fill his cof 
fers immeasurably. He firmly believes with Dr. Johnson 
that a writer was never written down but by himself. 
If he has a sage on his catalogue, he implores him to un- 
burden his mind of something more incomprehensible 
than anything before, for did not Goethe keep up his 
reputation to the last by something like this device? He 
understands all of what Dr. Holmes calls the ground- 
baiting process, and scatters through the press his little 
titbits of the forthcoming marvel as the fisherman en- 
tices the school of mackerel by his lavishness at the start. 
If he can get a popular lecturer to extol a young poet, 
he thinks he can risk his volume, as Fox started Cowper 
on his career by quoting him in the Commons. He is 
half inclined to think that Jerrold was right in painting 
Fame not with a trumpet, but with a handful of dust— 
dust is such a capital thing to throw in the people’s 
eyes ! 

An established reputation, which could secure the 
working off of quite an edition on standing orders, is in 
some respects a dangerous attribute to possess, if it leads 
to presumption or indifference to the public want. An 
occasional mistake will be borne with, but a too frequent 
recurrence is sure to tell on the “standing order ”’ list. 
The popular pulse flutters at a slight disturbance, and it 
must be tenderly as well as seriously watched. No 
author, however popular, can feel sure of continued ac- 
ceptance ; nor can his publisher without hazard put him 
down, with each successive venture, good for as large 
sale as the last. Kean played as well in a barn as whe 
he lorded subsequently on the stage of Garrick ; Haw 
thorne was the same exquisite genius in the obscure 
pages of an ephemeral magazine as when his volumes 
commanded wide attention; and yet he very properly 
feared the ordeal of the popular humor when, after an 
interval of silence, he came forward with his Marble 
Faun. Holmes would call his occasional reticence good 
jockeying, appetizing to the public, and securing eager- 
ness when the bugle sounds again. He has been prac- 
ticing it too, recently, and Hisie Venner seems an old 
book when we are waiting for The Guardian Angel. 








IS THE EPISCOPATE LOSING GROUND ? 


wes it is equally beyond our province and our 
intention to dictate to any religious body appropri- 
ate action in any emergency, we claim the privilege of 
criticising the proceedings of such as have a public in- 
terest. Of late the Protestant Episcopal Church, which 
we have always held in proper esteem, has made many 
bishops—eleven within two years, and twenty during the 
last seven years have been called to this sacred office. 
Acknowledging the personal worth of these men and 
their usefulness as clergymen in their respective spheres, 
we still think it would be difficult to show in each case 
their special qualifications for the episcopate, although 
in some it is sufficiently apparent. What shall account 
for the course that the Church in question has lately 
taken in the selection of bishops? Is the episcopate 
falling into disfavor? Or have we always been in error 
respecting the qualifications that should distinguish the 
incumbent of this prominent office? We thought it was 
the received opinion in the Episcopal Church that the of- 
fice of bishop was one of the greatest dignity and re- 
sponsibility, and that it should be occupied only by men 
of the most eminent abilities and learning. Outside of 
this Church we know the belief prevails that bishops ° 
represent the most conspicuous talents and piety of the 
body to which they belong. Such has been the charac- 
ter and accomplishments and influence of these men in 
the past that such a popular impression of their mental 
and spiritual superiority is natural and logical. Descrip- 
tions of the dignity, the wisdom, and the virtues of Bishop 
White, the friend of Washington, are still fresh in the 
minds of those familiar with our early history. We re- 
member what our fathers have told us of the saintly 
Griswold, the ardent, scholarly, uncompromising Hobart, 
and the undaunted and ‘prophetic Philandre Chase. We 
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ed and eloquent Wainwright, the gifted and gener- 
ous Doane, the erudite, philosophical, catholic-minded 
Alonzo Potter, and the cultivated and poetic Burgess. 
Though these devoted prelates have passed away, some, 
like the noble McIlvaine and the accomplished Coxe and 
Potter, still remain as ornaments to the Church and ex- 
ponents of an enlightened and vital Christianity. But how 
many of those lately called to the office of bishop are of 
this type, and how many are worthy to wear the mantle 
of their illustrious predecessors? Is there anything in 
the state of society or the Church that can render clergy- 
men of ordinary gifts and attainments more suitable for 
the episcopate than formerly? On the contrary, we 
think there is greater demand than ever for superior 
men in this grade of the ministry. A bishop ought 
to be a pattern of apostolic dignity and piety. His 
eloquence should be genuine and commanding. His 
learning ought to be various, profound, and practical. He 
ought to be intimately acquainted with the human heart, 
and in deep sympathy with all forms of philanthropy. 
In brief, in distinguished excellence of character, accom- 
plishments, and personal influence, he ought to be con- 
fessedly first of the clergy in his diocese. We wish that 
in the opinion of the best judges it were so throughout 
the country at present. With a few exceptions, say four 
or five, who among the bishops of the Episcopal Church 
are the equals of F. D. Huntington, 8S. H. Tyng, the 
brothers Vinton, Samuel Cooke, Leeds, Littlejohn, J. W. 
Coit, Washburn, Phillips Brooks, John Cotton Smith, 
and some othersless known to the religious public? We 
think it is not saying too much to affirm that some- 
thing more than a commendable piety and zeal for the 
truth are necessary to commend a man to the high office 
under consideration. If mere ecclesiastical sympathies 
of a certain kind, or a negative position on important re 
ligious questions, are to be made the special qualifica- 
tions for the episcopate, then the Episcopal Church may 
prepare itself for less respect in the future from the pub- 
lic generally and a waning influence in the land. 








CORRESPONDENCE. 


The Editors of THe Rounp TaBueE, desirous of encouraging bold 
and free discussion, do not exact of their correspondents an 
agreement with their own views ; they, therefore, beg to state 
that they do not hold themselves responsible for what appears 
under this heading, as they do for the editorial expression of 
their opinions. 





LONDON. 
Lonpon, Nov. 24, 1866. 

I po not know whether the treatment which Dr. Mary 
Walker has received at the hands of the well-dressed 
rowdies who assembled to hear, or rather to hoot at, her 
the other night will be made the subject of remonstrance 
from your government, but I have good reason to hope 
that this little affair will not be allowed to aggravate ex- 
isting complications. The fact is, that the spirit of the 
young gentlemen who roared so loud when the fair lec- 
turer mentioned her “ pantalettes,” and so very much 
louder when she told how the dying soldier in the hos- 
pital wanted to kiss her twice, was not so much national 
as professional. They were, in short, as our newspapers 
have already informed you, young medical students, who 
are, of course, to a man and a boy, profoundly impressed 
with the belief that the introduction of ladies into their 
profession would be in the highest degree improper. It 
is only the old story again of opposition to free competi- 
tion in the labor market, which, as I have said before, is 
far more rampant and far more successful in the learned 
professions than among the poor working-men who are 
so often treated to a lecture on this subject from upper- 
class journals. Dr. Mary, however, stood bravely to her 
table and water bottle, and, after all, the people who 
were not inclined to give her fair play, though they made 
@ great noise, were but a small minority. Your readers 
may probably have observed that smail minorities do oc- 
casionally manage to make a great noise, and are not al- 
ways oppressed or put down so easily as De Tocqueville 
and the political philosophers imagine. It is pleasing to 
be able to add that Dr. Mary is not altogether without 
consolation. Her disturbers, as the police reports inform 
us, wound up the evening with a row in the streets and a 
visit to the station-house, while the object of their 
howlings went quietly home with such a bag of money 
as could hardly be abstracted from the circulafion with- 
out serious inconvenience to the trade of the neighbor- 
hood. Happy lecturer! with no band, no chorus, no 
scene painters to pay; nothing to provide but her fair 
self, her simple wreath and gloves, and her physiological 
attire, with its moral but inexpensive “‘ bearings,” and an 
audience of some two thousand in five shilling, three 
shilling, and one shilling seats. In fact, by the simple 
process of issuing tickets, Dr. Mary compels her very 





persecutors to pay her tribute; and hence I hope that it 
will not be Dr. Mary who will tire first. 

I see that some of John Morrissey’s friends in the 
press point out the fact that “ Windham, the intimate 
friend of Burke,” was an admirer of prize-fighting, and 
regarded it as an exercise “ well calculated to bring out 
the hardy qualities of the lower orders.” They should 
have told you more about this same Windham, “ the in- 
timate friend of Burke.” That dilletanti statesman did 
indeed patronize the prize-ring, and took delight in it, as 
his recently-published diary shows ; he even carried his 
notion of the benefit of fighting as an exercise proper 
for the lower classes so far that he would not hear 
of their having any other sort of education. There 
was, in fact, no more determined advocate in Parliament 
of the doctrine that schools for the people are altogether 
unnecessary. This intimate friend of Burke was always 
ready to spring to his feet with this educational crochet, 
and to warn the House, just as the Virginia planters used 
to warn their countrymen, of the folly and danger of 
allowing the lower classes to learn to read or write. 
Even John Morrissey’s admirers will, I hope, regard 
these facts as somewhat impairing the authority of Mr. 
Windham on matters of morality or political philosophy. 
As to our own prize-fighting member of Parliament, 
John Gully, he was, I believe, as respectable a man in 
private life as could well be found among what in his 
day was called “the fancy.” At least the papers all said 
so, and moreover he died possessed of a large fortune. 
He was a Liberal, and sat in the first Parliament elected 
after our Reform Act, in 1832, for the borough of Ponte- 
fract (what an apt name for a gentleman so ready to 
break the bridge of the nose of a fellow-creature). He 
was a member for five years, when the borough, for all 
his manly qualities, got ashamed of him, and rejected 
both him and his colleague, Viscount Pollington, in 
favor of Mr. Monckton Milnes, now Lord Houghton, and 
Mr. Massey Stanley, at present our finance minister in 
India. Zhe Parliamentary Guide for 1837 is discreetly 
silent about Gully’s birth and connections. “ Has pur- 
chased (says that authority, and this fact, be it remem- 
bered, covers a multitude of sins in this country) an es- 
tate near Pontefract, where from his kind and liberal con- 
duct he is highly respected and very popular ; address, 
3 Queen’s Square, Westminster, and Ackworth Park, Pon- 
tefract.” Gully died but a few years ago, and at a good 
old age, but had been long suffering from an internal 
complaint brought on from a cause which deserves to be 
remembered to his credit. This story comtes from one 
who knew him intimately. A fire was raging one night 
in a house in St. Martin’s Lane, near Charing Cross. 
Suddenly a woman appeared at a top-floor window im- 
ploring help. The flames were raging in all the floors 
beneath; no ladders were long enough to reach her, and 
the case seemed hopeless, when Gully, who happened to 
be passing, rushed into an adjoining house, got out on 
to the roof, and scrambled over to the next dwelling. 
Here, leaning over the parapet wall, he was just enabled 
to touch the woman’s hands, and by a surprising effort 
of strength to draw her in that position out of the win- 
dow, and to pitch her, though heavier than himself, on 
to the roof behind him, whence they escaped together. 
I could believe any good thing of poor Gully, except that 
he was a fit and proper person to represent the borough 
of Pontefract, and to take part in making laws affecting 
the well-being of his fellow-countrymen. 


I told you in my last that the managers of our theaters 
are becoming more and more rebellious against any- 
thing like free criticism upon their plays or performances. 
We have had lately more than one action against news- 
papers for speaking out plainly about the demerits of an 
actor. One performer the other day sued a journal for 
libel because it had declared that his performance of 
Siebel in Fuust and Marguerite was that of “a chat- 
tering jackanape.” The judge, as befitted his dignity, 
pretended, of course, not to know what a jackanape was ; 
and a ponderous copy of Dr. Johnson’s dictionary (our 
judges have not heard of Webster or Worcester yet) was 
brought into court, and after much legal discussion it was 
settled that the critic was justified. One of the latest 
maneuvers of managers who are also play-writers is to 
anticipate criticism by criticising their works beforehand, 
and circulating their flattering judgments among the au- 
dience. Mr. Falconer, author of Zzxtremes and late lessee 
of Drury Lane Theater, is, I believe, the originator of this 
curious custom. He opened his campaign with a new 
play of his own at Her Majesty’s Theater last Monday 
evening, having previously put forth a criticism of this 
kind headed as follows : 


A WORD TO THE WISE. 
Ahem!—The proverb is somewhat musty, and that 
A nod is as good asa wink to the blind 





is just as stale ; but as some very good-natured people do 
exist, who, like mine Ancient in the play, are 


NOTHING IF NOT CRITICAL, 
it may be as well to give them a bone, in advance of the 
feast, upon which to sharpen or blunt their teeth ; so they 
are presented with something like a puff. 

Humor, you will perceive, is not Falconer’s forte, but 
he is a clever actor and has written successful original 
plays. Vanity ishisruin. He believes himself missioneg 
to lecture his audiences on every topic under the sun, 
and no amount of failure seems to make him wiser, 
“The play,” says John Hollingshead, in The London Re. 
view, “began at eight o’clock, and, without any pauses 
between the five acts, lasted until one o’clock the next 
morning. The first act of Conagh, or The Lovers of 
Lisnamona, was a good solid piece of conversation about 
two lovers which lasted one hour and a half, and told 
the experienced what they might expect later in the 
evening. Long before the close of the third act half the 
audience had left and the other half were standing up in 
various parts of the house ready to go, and amusing 
themselves by laughing at the unfortunate actors. The 
more unfortunate critics kept manfully to their posts 
without sending for relays, except in one or two instan. 
ces.” Mr. Dickens’s action for libel against Cave, the 
manager of the Marylebone Theater, has been aliuded to 
in the papers. It arose out of a criticism in Al The 
Year Round upon a piece called The Black Doctor, pro. 
duced at his theater, to which Cave replied in a hand- 
bill now suppressed. The passage Mr. Dickens com. 
plained of is as follows: 


“ But, sir, if the managers of minor theaters introduce 
a class of dramas unpleasant to your feelings, you are 


| the responsible person in the matter, for up to the period 


of the publication of your works another description of 
play was accepted by minor audiences. Your novels 
produced a new era not only in literature, but in the 
drama. In your sensational works, going for deep ro. 
mance into the thieves’ kitchen, the back slums, and the 
hotbeds of crime and pestilence, you introduced those 
powerfully vivid pictures of Bohemian life in London 
which have left their impress in unmistakable relief on 
modern society. To your pages the young thief may re- 
fer with advantage, if he is deficient in the requisite 
knowledge of his art to hunt a fogle, fake a cly, or crack 
acrib. Much as it may show my want of refined taste, 
I confess I am a greater admirer of that class of piece to 
which The Black Doctor belongs than of Oliver Twist, 
your cherished offspring, which had long ceased to at- 
tract ere the lord chamberlain condemned it as a drama 
to lasting and deserved oblivion.” 

The article in Al the Year Round, by the way, which 
has provoked this explosion of managerial ire was not 
written by Mr. Dickens, but by Mr. Andrew Halliday. 

Miss Braddon has issued a large card to half the edi- 
tors, critics, and publishers of London, of which the fol- 
lowing is a copy : 

“Miss Braddon, as conductor of Belgravia, begs to be 
favored with the company of [Mr. James Hogg or Miss 
Annie Thomas, as the case may be] at a dinner to be 
given at the Langham Hotel on Tuesday evening, Nov. 
27, 1866, at 8 o'clock. BuO. V. 2.” 

The Langham Hotel is one of our new gigantic joint 
stock hotels, which alone are capable of holding the ex- 
pected multitude of diners. 


This reminds me of a personal matter. Your readers, 
I hope, if they do me the honor to read your London cor- 
respondence, will bear in mind that any correspondent 
may contradict a statement of mine in your columns 
with a certainty of four or five weeks’ run before I can 
possibly contradict him again. I see in Tur RounD 
TABLE of the 10th inst. that Mr. John Hogg, of the firm 
of James Hogg & Sons, London, and an “ Ex-Member of 
the Social Science Association,” have both favored you 
with “ corrections” of my alleged “ misstatements.” As to 
Mr. Hogg, I have only to say that I made no statement 
at all; but only mentioned what was, as I said, the 
“ Maxwell version” of the quarrel about the title of Bel- 
gravia. Whether I adopted that version in its entirety, 
I leave any one to judge who can turn to a file and read 
my letter. Jokes are evidently thrown away upon Mr. 
John Hogg; which may be the fault of the jokes, or of 
that tendency to take everything literally which Charles 
Lamb mentions among the characteristics of Scotchmen. 
I did, indeed, speak of Mr. Maxwell “as an easy, good- 
natured fellow, with no fault in the world but a certain 
childlike simplicity of character, which renders him 
hardly fitted for the rude struggles of our publishing 
world ;” but I do not know him personally, and it may 
be that Mr. John Hogg is quite right in describing him 
as being “ by no means the simple, inexperienced man of 
business mentioned in your paper.” 

The correspondent who describes himself as an eX- 
member of the general and two section committees of 
our Social Science Association takes exception to my com- 





plaints against that body ; but he, too, misquotes me. 
did not say that “ first-rate men are seldom seen on their 
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platforms,” but that “first-rate men in this field are sel- 
dom found,” etc. The names he mentions stand high as 
those of party statesmen, Jitt@rateurs, and philanthro- 
pists, but none of them except Mr Mill have any reputa- 
tion as political philosophers. Such men as Lord Stan- 
ley and Sir John Pakington may be good parliament 
ary tacticians, but nobody here regards them as 
worshipers of abstract truth. Lord Brougham had 
once his admirers among our philosophical radicals; but 
alas! quantum mutatus ab illo. Mr. Mill’s name, how. 
ever, would, I confess, make up for all shortcomings. 
I have said that he “ never appeared at one of their an- 
nual gatherings,” and I believe that I am right. I have 
certainly no recollection of his appearance at the Bir- 
mingham meeting to which your correspondent refers. 
That his name appears among the members of one of the 
sectional committees in the first year of the society’s career 
Iadmit, but I doubt his taking any “active part.” His 
name is not to be found in the next year's committee lists, 
from which I infer that he withdrew after the first meet- 
ing. Any way, I believe I am right in saying that Mr. 
Mill never contributed one line to the cartloads of papers 
which the society has inflicted on the world. Your cor- 
respondent gives the society credit for five acts of Parlia- 
ment resulting from their agitation ; but the topics of 
the Social Science Association have been the common 
property of all writers and thinkers on the subject. Ben- 
tham, it must be remarked, lived and died before any- 
body had heard of a Social Science Association. Q. 














LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 
ALDRICH AND SWINBURNE. 
To THE EpitTor or THE Round TABLE: 


DEAR Srr: Iam sorry to trespass again upon your space, 
and have no apology for it except the wish to expose the 
special pleading of The Boston Advertiser, which in a late 
number devotes half a column to exhorting THE RounpD 
TABLE to retract in the pending issue between Swin- 
burne and the author of Babie Bell and Miantovona, as- 
sighing no particular reason therefor. It will be noticed 
that Zhe Advertiser makes no attempt to rebut the lean- 
ing of the facts put forth in the brief note calling atten. 
tion to its obvious ignorance of the dates of the two 
poems (Madonna Mia and Miantortona), and as the case 
stands three things have been demonstrated in the course 
of the controversy : 

1. That there is a sufficient resemblance between the 
poems to constitute just ground for accusing somebody 
of theft. 

2. That the Madonna Mia arrived in this country 
nearly four months before Miantowona appeared in The 
Atlantic, the latter poem having been, so implies the de- 
fense, in the hands of the printer for four months hefore 
its publication. 

8. That the author of Miantowona might have had ac- 
cess to Swinburne’s poem as early as the middle of June, 
and, therefore, might have had the opportunity of steal- 
ing it, if he had so willed. 

Now, without rebutting testimony, these points consti- 
tute a very clear case. Nomore conclusive points could 
be made, unless somebody could be induced to aver posi - 
tively that he saw somebody else purloina poem. And 
yet—giving no reasons therefor, admitting all the points, 
and making no attempt to dispute the facts— The Adver- 
tiser calls for a retraction upon the bare dictum of that 
mythical personage, the editor of The Atlantic, to the ef- 
fect that Miantowona was in the printer’s hands before 
any copy of Swinburne’s poem came into the possession 
of any person connected with the firm of Ticknor & 
Fields. It will be seen that Ze Advertiser backs down 
80 far as the assertion that the poem was in hand before 
any copy of Madonna Mia “arrived in this country” is 
concerned, and very guardedly limits the points in its last 
article to the testimony of the editor of Zhe Atlantic, 


» who was, most likely, the authority for the former as- 


sertion. 

» Asa gentleman I am bound to believe the editor of 
The Atlantic—although I doubt whether the editor has 
any means of ascertaining positively that no copy of 
Swinburne’s poem had been seen by any person con- 
nected with the house of Ticknor & Fields previous to 
the sending of Miantowona to the printer. I am bound 
to believe him, however, and shall make an effort to act 
a8 I am in duty bound—malgré all the exceeding difficul- 
ties of so believing. I may be permitted to suggest, 
nevertheless, that there is but one way of proving to the 
Publis that the allegation of plagiarism tangent to 
the Miantowona is unjust, and that is by exhibiting the 
actual dates. The public are hard-hearted and apt to 
jump at conclusions, especially when the circumstantial 
evidence is very strong ; and, if the editor of The Atlantic 








would settle the question beyond a guemadmodum, let 
him exhibit in comparison the date when Miantowona 
went to the printer and when Swinburne’s poem was 
received by Ticknor & Fields. Otherwise it will be 
necessary to interpret the last article in The Advertiser 
—barren of fact as it was—as a skillful example of pen- 
fencing to cover a retreat. A gentleman of nimble fingers 
purloins your pocket-book, and, when you accuse him of 
it, retorts, “ You are very flippant and absurd, sir ;” and 
of this sort of retort seems to me to be the late article in 
The Advertiser. It is needless to say that, by the terms 
of its last article, that journal has exposed (by implica- 
tion) the fact that its first paragraph in defense of Mr. 
A. was written at the instigation and upon authority of 
the editor of The Atlantic—a fact which somewhat im- 
pugns the professed disinterestedness of the paragraph in 
question. Po. Fe: 
New York, November 7, 1866. 


[The circumstances are rather peculiar, but we feel 
constrained to say that, in our judgment, Mr. Aldrich is 
relieved from the imputation of plagiarism in the mat- 
ter; and, this being the case, that we regret such a sug- 
gestion should have been made in our columns, however 
accident gave it plausibility or however honest our cor- 
respondent’s intention. We must add that Zhe Adver- 
tiser’s observations are needlessly disrespectful and as- 
suredly more obnoxious to the charge of “ flippancy ”— 
a silly word to use at all in sucha connection—than was 
anything in the article on which it animadverted.—Ep. 
RounD TaBLFE.] 








A LIMITATION OF THE SUFFRAGE. 
To THE EpIToR oF THE RounD TABLE: 


DEAR Sir: An article recently appeared in your paper 
relative to the question of suffrage which has induced 
me to submit to you some views that I have long enter- 
tained upon that subject. 


It is a self-evident fact that the laws regulating suffrage 
absolutely need considerable modification. This has long 
been apparent to many thinking men of the country, 
but, unfortunately, no statesman of sufficient courage 
has come forward as the champion of this much-needed 
reform. That such a champion has not been found is 
not at all surprising when we take into consideration 
that all popular politicians pander more or less to popular 
prejudices, and any step in the direction of the curtail- 
ment of this pet privilege of Americans would be the po- 
litical death-knell of its supporters, as well as of all per- 
sons and periodicals who would advocate such a measure. 
Even the most strenuous defenders of law and order 
would feel that they rendered God and their country a 
service in discountenancing any innovation upon this 
“plood-bought privilege.” 

On account of the degree of independence you have 
heretofore exhibited in dealing with established preju- 
dices, fashionable fallacies, and tinseled greatness, I feel 
encouraged to think that you will publish any communi- 
cation involving in its purport anything tending to the 
general welfare of the country. 

The framers of our Constitution legislated well and 
wisely for the country as it existed in their day and for 
all apparent future exigencies. Then the whole atten- 
tion of the statesmen was devoted to the interests of 
their respective states. 


A file of New Jersey newspapers for the years 1779 to 
1783 now before me contains advertisements for the sale 
and apprehension of slaves, of which the following no- 
tice, taken from The New Jersey Journal, the official 
paper of the state, of June 4, 1783, is an example: 

“To be sold, a likely young negroe wench, not more 
than nineteen years of age; also, a very elegant full- 
belled suikey, with harness complete, at a low rate.—In- 
quire of Henry Ten Brook, in Newark. June 3d, 1783.” 

Then the annual emigration to this country was less 
than four thousand, composed chiefly of intelligent po- 
litical refugees ; while now the pet sentences of our Dec- 
laration of Independence, the model document of its age, 
have long been shown to contain within themselves evi- 
dence of their own fallacy. 

That men are endowed with certain “ inalienable 
rights,” etce., no one will deny ; but that they are not so 
endowed with the right to cast a vote involving the in- 
terests of a great nation without possessing the intelli- 
gence requisite to determine the probable effect of that 
vote, none will controvert. And that the majority of 
those exercising the right of franchise in this country do 
not possess the requisite amount of intelligence has been 
fully demonstrated at any of our city elections during 
the past ten years. 

Although it would be utopian at this day to urge a 
curtailment of the right of the elective franchise as now 











possessed by our citizens, still, as there are annually about 
800,000 foreigners coming to our shores, and as we have 
in our midst over 2,000,000 negro adults into.whose hands 
fanatical politicians appear determined to thrust the bal- 
lot, it is a matter of vital importance to the future welfare 
of our country that we at once take some decided action 
that will lead to such legislation as would arrest this 


degradation of the ballot, and tend to its ultimate purifi- 
cation. 


None can question our right to attach a condition. 
precedent to the manner in which the right of suffrage 
shall in future be exercised by those who do not now pos- 
sess it. Notwithstanding the old theory that “ wealth is 
the country, and that wealth should make the laws be- 
cause wealth is to be protected by the laws,” it would 
to-day be as ridiculous to make property qualify the right 
of suffrage as it would be absurd to make feet and inches 
amoral standard. A great deal of wisdom has been un- 
necessarily expended upon what should be the requisite 
for the exercise of the right of suffrage. A half-hour’s 
observation at any of our city elections will show that 
the roughs, rowdies, and bullies are really the controlling 
powers on the ground who there marshal their array of 
those who sell their votes for the highest price, and of 
those who are compelled through fear to vote as directed ; 
in short, that the rabble who control our elections are by 
far the most ignorant part of the crowd there assembled. 
This fact at once suggests the true remedy. If education 
possesses one-half of the redeeming and elevating quali- — 
ties claimed for it, it is the desired remedy. Give us an 
educational condition-precedent, and in twenty years all 
our voters will be reasonable, thinking men, having opin- 
ions of their own, and the courage to vote for them. The 
manner of bringing about the change is simple, the re- 
quisite most difficult to obtain being a few honest, fear- 
less statesmen who willintroduce and carry through their 
respective legislatures the required measures, and who 
will in their turn be supported by half at least of our 
present voters and thousands of our best citizens who 
have for years been unwilling to crowd through the po- 
litical scum which surrounded our polls. Let the law 
direct that in every voting precinct there shall be a board 
of officers, holding their offices during good behaviour, 
whose duty it shall be to test the qualifications of all ap- 
plicants for the right of franchise in the ordinary branches 
ofa common English education and grant proper certifi- 
cates to all who shall pass the examination, the presenta- 
tion of which certificate at the polls shall bea prerequisite 
tothepolling ofa vote. This would not only give usa much 
purer ballot—a more highly prized because more diffi- 
cultly acquired right—but would offer a prize, a pre- 
mium, one for which nations have labored and fought 
for centuries, as the reward of and stimulus to educa- 
tion, equally operative in favor of the black and white, 
the foreigner and native born ; also removing from our 
political horizon that ominous cloud of negro suffrage 
now lowering there. Hence our government would be- 
come more firmly consolidated, being based upon the ac- 
tion of intelligent minds, and, as a fruitful result of such 
action, faction, the bane of all republics, would in a 
great measure be obviated. It is to be hoped that the 
leaders of the reform party in England will study well 
the effect of our system of universal suffrage in this 
country before they throw open to the masses an unre- 
stricted ballot—a position once conceded very hard to re- 
cede from. Such a concession would be the creation of a 
monster over which they would soon loge their control, 
and, like that of Mr. Shelley’s Frankenstein, it would 
become the destroyer of its creators. They have before 
them an opportunity unparalleled in history of educat- 
ing a people, of leading them from ignorance to intelli- 
gence, from mere existences to controlling powers; and 
this would probably be done within the period of one 
generation, but it would have to be done by a series of 
well-considered steps and not by one grand stride, for 
which the English people are now unprepared. Then 
they will enjoy with safety the liberties of which they so 
envy us the possession. 

The wealthy and intelligent of either country would 
not in any degree suffer by the proposed change; for an 
intelligent peasantry would be much more likely to con- 
cede to them all their rights than would an excited rabble, 
which the English peasantry are too likely to become 
under the too radical reform of Mr. Bright. 

Respectfully, F. 8. 


INDIANAPOLIS, Noy. 28, 1866. 


[The evils of our present system are great, but the 
obstacles to unpopular reform are perhaps insurmount- 
able. We shall probably go on until we reach what has 
never yet been reached, i. ¢., real “universal suffrage,” 
before any steps whatever are taken in an opposite direc - 
tion.—Ep. RounD TABLE. } 
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REVIEWS. 





All books designed for review in THE RounD TABLE must be sent | 
to the office. | 
A NEW AMERICAN POET* | 
| ies attractive little volume introduces to the public 
a new aspirant for the name of poet. The author has | 
not hid his personality, and the interested reader may 
learn, as we have learned, that Mr. Weeks is a young | 
man, a recent graduate of Yale College and the Columbia | 
Law School, and a resident of this city. His poems con- 
tain internal evidence of what we understand to be the 
fact, that he has devoted himself to a life of thought and 
letters. The spirit of the book is obvious enough. It is | 
apparent on every page that the author considers poetry | 
not a pastime, but the highest and purest form of mental 
activity—the bright flower of human thought and speech. 
With this ideal before him he has written in the evident 
though modest hope that he may be counted a poet. 
Anything less will come short of his aim. If the reader 
shall hear in these poems only the song of one that hath 
a pleasant voice and can play well on an instrument, if 
they are taken at the low value of mere verse, the book 
will be a failure. It is, therefore, not in the exercise of a 
harsh criticism, but in justice to the manifest spirit of the 
author, that we test what he has written by the highest 
standards. 

We are struck on opening this volume by the absence 
of the characteristic faults of youth. There is none of, 
the extravagance and disproportion which generally 
mark early efforts. The thought has the simplicity and 
depth of truth itself, and the expression is never over- 
done nor obscure. Indeed, the defects of style lie in the | 
other direction, and an occasional prosaic word or phrase 
shows us that Mr. Weeks has not yet full command of the 
instruments of his art. Practice and study of the great 
models will make his manner entirely worthy of his mat- | 
ter, which is truly and often deeply poetic. Imitation | 
there is none ; though the influence of Wordsworth and | 
Browning is visible in the cast and meter of some poems. | 
From pale refiection of Tennyson, that crying sin, the 
book is absolutely free. Of course Mr. Weeks is familiar 
with the laureate’s works, but we find little evidence of 
it in these poems. This speaks much for his indepen- 
dence and individuality, and we confess to seeing in it a 
sign of his depth and earnestness of feeling. In view of | 
these positive and negative excellences we strongly sus- 
pect that these poems are not, after all, the first fruits of 








the author’s mind, and that this volume has sprung from | burden of the song is the expression of aspiration and 


the ashes of much experimental verse. 
The book is divided into two parts, with a reference to 
the subjects of the poems, the first. part, of about forty 


pages, containing descriptions of nature, and the second | contentment with the fashion that passeth away. These 


and larger part being occupied with human life and pas- 
sion. The two following specimens, selected out of many 


poems equally worthy of quotation, show a deep and | 4 Freeman, we liave, under the figure of a climbing 


true feeling for nature in her different aspects : 


** With half-closed eyes, within the swaying boat, 


| may be defined as attributing to natural objects what ex- 


“*Nay, wait me here—I’ll not be long ; 
Tis but a little way ; 
Tl come ere you have sung the song 
I made you yesterday. 


“*°Tis but to cross yon streak of light— 
And fresh the breezes blow ; 
You will not lose me from your sight— 
One kiss, and now I go.’ 


“So, in the pleasant night of June, 
He lightly sails away, 
To where the glimmer of the moon 
Lies right across the bay. 


“ And she sits singing on the shore 
A song of pure delight ; 
The boat flies on—a little more, 
And he will cross the light. 


‘The boat flies on, the song is done, 
The light before him gleams; 
Alittle more, and it is won 
*Tis farther than it seems. 


* The boat flies on, the boat flies fast ; 
The wind blows strong and free ; 
The boat flies on, the bay is past, 
He sails into the sea. 


* And on, and on, and ever on, 
The light lies just before ; 
But ah! for evermore is done 
The song upon the shore !”” 

This seems to us almost perfect. It has the nameless 
charm of true art, and lingers in the memory like a sweet 
strain of music. The inner meaning is left to the reader's 
intelligence. To us the poem tells how man will chase 
a phantom and lose a substantial joy, though its position 
in the book shows that the author forgives something to 
the spirit of endeavor. 

One word of adverse criticism and caution. Let Mr. 
Weeks guard against what Ruskin has called the “ pa- 
thetic fallacy.” A lively fancy, working upon the vis- 
ible creation, is apt to betray one into this fault, which 


ists only in our own ufhquiet minds, to the disenchant- 
ment of the deep, healthful charm which nature wears 
even in her wildest and most somber moods. Moonrise 
and The Lost Moon seem to us very pure and, we may 
add, very beautiful examples of the fallacy. Pursuing 
is near the line, but on the right side cf it. 

The second part of the book contains its real sub- 
stance and the key to the author’s mind. It is not dif- 
ficult to gather the meaning, for the poems have a re- 
markable unity and natural sequence, and the leading 
idea is presented so often that it cannot be missed. The 


earnest striving towards an unattainable ideal, a passion- 
ate sense that our life on earth is a pursuit and not a pos- 
session, and a noble dissatisfaction with man’s delusive 


thoughts are presented in their application to almost 
every phase of human experience. In the fine sonnet, 


cragsman, the author's conception of a genuine life 
whose result justifies its apparent isolation and indepen- 





I dream upon the beauty of the day: 

The world with all its noise is far away ; 
I only hear the cricket’s endless note, 

That mars not silence, seeming but to be 
Its echo; and the never-ceasing beat 

Of sleepy ripples tossing dreamily ; 
Upon the boughs that shade me from the heat, 

The birds sit fearlessly within my sight ; 
Close to me nods a golden butterfly ; 

Unstartled are the shining fish below ; 
Surely, if I can read this day aright, 

°*Tis better to lie thus unfeared, than row 
With sounding oars that scatter and affright.” 


A RAINY DAY. 

A wind that shrieks to the window pane, 
A wind in the chimney moaning, 

A wind that tramples the ripened grain, 
And sets the trees a-groaning ; 

A wind that is dizzy with whirling play, 

A dozen winds that have lost their way 
In spite of the others’ calling. 

A thump of apples on the ground, 

A flutter and flurry and whirling round 
Of leaves too soon a-dying; 

A tossing and streaming like hair unbound 
Of the willow boughs a-flying ; 

A lonely road and a gloomy lane, 

An empty lake that is blistered with rain, 
And a heavy sky that is falling. 


Nature is to Mr. Weeks, as to every truly cultivated 
mind since the time of Wordsworth, not beautiful in and 
for herself alone, but also and perhaps chiefly as the 
mysterious symbol and interpreter of invisible things 
We quote the charming piece entitled Moonlight as an 
example of his perception of this truth, and of what may 
be called his suggestive method : 





* Poems. By Robert K. Weeks. i6mo, pp. 140. New York: 
Leopoldt & Holt, 1866. 


dence of social forms. A¢ Sea, a poem full of imagination 
/and fervor, pictures the modern thinker on his dim and 
| perilous quest for truth. In The Mocking Bird poetry is 

thought of as the handmaid of mental progress and the 
| mecessary and only adequate utterance of the soul's 
|strivings. Most of the second part is taken up with the 
| subject of love, and here, too, the prevailing thought is 
the same. The key-note is struck in Pursuing, which 
| we quote, though it suffers by being severed from its 
connection : 

“Tam the moon, you are the sun, 
i O my beloved! 
| Too fer removed 
j Ever by me to be won. 
j The sea is mine, if I stoop from above, 
| And the stars grow pale for the want of my love, 
But I leave the stars and the longing sea, 
| For the fuller love that afar I see, 
| Ever so far removed from me. 
| Still I pursue, will 1 pursue, 
j Looking to you, 
H Over the wide, wide space 
That keeps us apart, 
Light on my face, 
Love in my heart!” 

The author’s ideal woman is not so much man’s com- 
_panion as his guide. A Woman's Failure is a lover's re- 
| buke to one who has left her bright station above him to 
share with him a premature and imperfect happiness. 
|.A Woman’s Work, From Below, and other poems, convey 


| the same general thought. In Zhe Life of Love a man is 


lifted to a higher state of being by the loss, through 
| death, of his chief joy. Indeed, this truth is dwelt upon 
| somewhat too exclusively, and it is even suggested that 
“Lovemaybe ... 

Complete without possessing ;” 


dissent. We begin at last to look for the other side of 
the shield, and find it in Lost and Won, where, in the 
fullness of time, the lover acquires a “ seisin in fact.” 
We have tried only to indicate the main features and 
evident aim of this book. The critic can do little more, 
Poetry must be read ; it cannot be described or analyzed, 
We have passed over much that is striking and beauti- 
ful, much that may fairly claim the affectionate study of 
every person of taste and culture. It will be the reader's 
loss if he fails to follow up our introduction. 
We quote, in closing, the sonnet in which the author 
sets his seal upon his work : 
EPILOGUE. 
AD MUSAM. 
Look at me, dear, from where thou art, who knows ? 
Look at me, lifting empty arms on high, 
And mocked at by the unwaiting wind, that blows 
Its scornful breath upon me, and goes by 
With a low laugh at him who waits so long; 
And still waits hoping, though an awful throng 
Of barren days and nights is gathering round 
Him lonely, who with impotent dismay 
Sees his life wasting swifter day by day, 
For want of thee, long sought, but never found. 
Long sought! but not sought rightly, or elze I 
Had found thee long ago—there is the pain! 
And yet I love thee, and, though search be vain, 
Let me still seek thee, and still seeking die! 
To such a spirit much is possible. Such pursuit, and 
such only, leads to the best possession. Let not the au- 
thor falter. He is not the first poet who has bewailed 
his late spring. His genius has the promise of growth, 
and, to use one of his own lines, will not be “denied the 
harvest of the planted past.” But we will not speak in 
the future tense. He has already produced a work which 
deserves, and we believe will receive, at the hands of 
those whose appreciation is ‘the student’s great reward 
the recognition and homage due to the-vital spirit of 
poetry. 








TREASURES FROM MILTON'S PROSE.* 

HE chief feeling with which the reader will lay down 
_ this book will be, we are sure, a feeling of wonder that 
no one before this had ever given it to us, that the jewels 
that spangle so thickly Milton’s prose writings had never 
before been gathered together. It is the strange misfor- 
tune of authors, as sometimes of bees, that an abundant 
collection of honeyed_sweets serves only to drown the 
gatherer. “A good book,” as Milton says, “is the pre- 
cious life-blood of a master-spirit embalmed and treasured 
up on purpose to a life beyond life ;” and, “as well killa 
man as kill a good book.” If it were only at their birth 
that good books were in peril of life, their lot would be a 
fortunate one. But, alas! the pious process of embalming 
is often as fatal as the censor’s malice, in such bulky vest- 
ments are they muffled and swaddled till they are bereft 
of all power of action, and soon get packed away in some 
remote niche as only lifeless curiosities. To relieve a 
noble author in such plight of the superabundance which 
deters most readers from making his acquaintance, and 
to put his best thoughts into their hands in compact and 
convenient shape, is, as it were, to strip off the grave- 
clothes from a mummy and lead out to us thence a breath- 
ing soul. Such is the service Mr. Hurd has done for us in 
gathering from the half-dozen octavo volumes of Milton’s 
complete prose works this neat duodecimo of four hun- 
dred and odd pages. The collection seems to be made 
with excellent judgment, embracing almost all Milton’s 


very likely feel regret at the absence in many places of 
connecting links between the passages. In most of these 
places we think some connecting link or hint at the re- 
lation of the passage to the line of thought might have 
been given, and would have added to the interest and 
value of the extract. 

This, however, is only a slight fault, and the collection 
will, we trust, make Milton’s prose writings read as well 
as talked of, and will give them a new lease of popularity 
and influence. They are thoroughly deserving of it. 
There is no prose writer in the English language that, in 
the combination of purity and vigor, affluence and sub- 
limity of style, is the equal of Milton. A rich and puis- 
sant nature there begirts itself with the majesty of a 
rich and puissant expression. Even in the cool element 
of prose his poet nature cannot lay off “its native gar- 
land and singing robes ;” but, as he says of the effluences 
of sanctity and love in the glorified saints, orbs itself into 
a thousand vagrancies of glory and delight, and with & 
kind of eccentrical equation is, as it were, an invariable 
planet of joy and felicity. There is an ample and lofty 
music resonant with reverberations of indefinite allusion 
in his collocation of ordinary words that fills the ear and 
makes the sentences echo in the memory like the notes 








from which sentiment we beg to express our respectful 


anne from Milten’s Prose. Boston; Ticknor & Fields. 


most striking and valuable passages. The reader will. 
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of an enchanted song ; and the reader will find passages 
which rise to hights of lyric ecstacy and to a grandeur 
of noble beauty which are only matched, and not sur- 

ed, in Milton’s poetic flights. And when we have 
said this, we have, in fact, given his prose style the praise 
of rarer merit than his poetic style ; for, as Matthew Ar- 
nold has ‘noted, our English language supplies to the 
writer of poetry in it a more favorable medium of ex. 
pression than to the writer of prose. 

In spite of the witticisms launched against long sen” 
tences as fit only for antediluvians, the reader of Milton’ 
Hooker, and the other old English prose writers finds in 
their long sentences a sweeping strength and vigor, a 
flowing grace, a varied harmony, beside which our mod- 
ern sentences seem monotonously jerky and vehemently 
weak. To the student of English who would redeem his 
style from this modern defect, or who would enrich the 
desiccated vocabulary which the eighteenth century pu- 
rists left us, without resorting to modern slang, we would 
especially commend the study of Milton’s prose. The 
style and structure of Shakespeare’s works has often 
been compared to that of a Gothic cathedral. The com- 
parison is an apt one with respect to the combination of 
heterogeneous elements and irregular details into a har- 
monious whole. But Shakespeare is too cheerful. Gran- 
deur, massiveness, and sublimity are not enough the 
prevailing qualities of his style. He has too many and 
too much of other qualities for the comparison to be 
more than partially appropriate. But the qualities of 
Milton’s style—the rich decorations of allusion, the fan- 





cied traceries of imagery, the carved quaintnesses of dic- | 
tion, its gravity, itsdignity, its hight of aspiring thought, | 
the lofty glory of its eloquence, its wealth of indefinite | 
suggestion, its hintings of infinity—can be represented | 
by no symbol so adequately as by that of a grand medie- | 
val cathedral. | 

But were style, however excellent, the only merit of | 
Milton’s prose writings we should not care very much to | 
recommend them to our readers. If the amber embalm | 
only a fly, it matters not so much how fair and fragrant | 
itmay be. The contents should be at least equal in pre- | 
ciousness to the envelope. In this Milton will not be| 


found lacking. Milton had a most aspiring and cour- | 
ageous spirit that thirsted for the truth, sought the prin- | 
ciples that lay at the bottom of every question, and car- 
ried them unhesitatingly to the farthest logical conclu: | 
sion he could reach. He had, too, what does not always | 
by any means accompany this spirit, a penetrating and | 
comprehensive intellect that apprehended fundamental | 
principles and could luminously and broadly unfold them. | 
These qualities jeweled thickly with beamy points what- 

ever he wrote, whether on religious, social, or political sub- 
jects, and sustain the interest of the reader through the | 
discussion of issues long ago dead and buried. As Crom- | 
well was the will and heart of the Puritan cause, so was | 
Milton its brain, and the intellectual championship of | 
that cause was no ordinary championship. It was to be 

that most difficult of things, an intellectual pioneer. It | 
was to strike out from the worn footpaths of custom and | 
explore the wilds of liberty and first principles ; and with | 


such boldness and clear sight did he push out as to put | 





-— : -, | 1am weak, I shall be invincibly strong ; and in propor- 
himself far ahead of his time, and in some fields to leave dae ain cans Wilind; 1 sell inane deashy tev. 


hig mark in posts of such advancement that the leaders | 
of this century's thought are but now coming up with 
him. 

How incisive and pregnant, for example, are these say- 
ings : 

“Though ye take from a covetous man all his treas- 
ure, he has one jewel left ; ye cannot bereave him of his 


covetousness.”—Page 114. noe. 
“For truth is but justice in our knowledge, and justice 





is but truth in our practice.”--Page 250. 

“To be still searching what we know not by what we 
know, still closing up truth to truth as we find it (for all | 
her body is homogeneal and proportional), this is the 


* “Truth is compared in Scripture to a streaming foun- 
tain ; if her waters flow not in a regular progression, they 
sicken into a muddy pool of conformity and tradition.”— 
Page 119. 


| 
golden rule in theology, as well as in arithmetic, and | 


makes up the best harmony in a church.”—-Page 123. | 


“ What greater weakening, what more subtle strata- 
gem against our Christian warfare, when besides the gross 
body of real transgressions to encounter, we shall be terri- 
fied by a vain and shadowy menacing of faults that are 
not? When things indifferent shall be set to confront us 
under the banners of sin, what wonder if we be routed ?” 
—Page 136. 

Again, what teaching for the present in these words: 

“Under these fantastic terrors of sect and schism, we 
wrong the earnest and zealous thirst after knowledge 
and understanding, which God hath stirred up . . . 
What some lament of, we should rather rejoice at, should 
rather praise this pious forwardness among men, to reas- 
sume the ill deputed care of their religion into their own 
hands again. A little generous prudence, a little forbear- 
ance of one another, some grain of charity, might win all 
these diligences to join and unite into one general and 
brotherly search after truth.”—Page 125. 

“Let us not dally with God when he offers us a full 
blessing, to take as much of it as we think will serve our 
ends and turn him back with the rest upon his hands, 
lest in his anger he snatch all from us again.”—Page 18. 

“We must not run, they say, into sudden extremes. 
This is a fallacious rule, unless understood only of the 
actions of virtue about things indifferent; for if it be 
found that those two extremes be vice and virtue, false- 
hood and truth, the greater extremity of virtue and su- 
perlative truth we run into, the more virtuous and the 
more wise we become ; and he that, flying from degene- 
rate and traditional corruption, fears to shoot himself too 
far into the meeting embrace of a divinely warranted 
reformation, had better not have run at all.”—Page 18. 

In The Tractate upon Education the school committees 
and teachers of the present day will find some still very 
useful hints. The Areopagitica still deserves, no less 
than in Macaulay’s youthful days, to be worn by every 
statesman as a sign upon his hand and as frontlets be- 
tween bis eyes. 

In the weighty and serious words of warning which 
Milton, in 7’he Second Defense, addresses to the people of 
England after their military success in their great strug- 
gle for freedom, there is wise advice, valuable and _perti- 
nent to the present of our own nation. 

Milton’s views of marriage and divorce will probably 
for several generations still be in advance of all but a 
few. 

To the admirer of Comus and Paradise Lost this vol- 
ume will have an additional interest from its portrayal 
of Milton’s character and personal history. In The 
Second Defense of the People of England will be found, 
drawn by his own hand, a sketch of the chief events of 
his life, and in 7'he Reason of Church Government and 
The Apology for Smectymnus an account of its motives 
and conduct. A tender interest attaches especially to 
his letter to Leonard Philaras and to a part of The Second 
Defense, in the vivid account which he gives, in the first, 
of the manner of his losing his eye-sight, and of the cu- 
rious phenomena that attended it, and in his noble reply, 
in the latter, to the coarse attack that ridiculed him for 
his blindness : 

“Tt is not so wretched to be blind as it is not to be ca- 
pable of enduring blindness. here is, as the 
apostle has remarked, a way to strength through weak- 
ness. Let me, then, be the most feeble creature alive, as 
long as that feebleness serves to invigorate the energies 
of my rational and immortal spirit ; as long as in that 
obscurity in which I am enveloped the light of the di- 
vine presence more clearly shines, then, in proportion as 


O that I 
may thus be perfected by feebleness and irradiated by 
obscurity !” 

There are not many things in literature nearer the 
hight of the moral sublime. No one can read the auto- 
graphs of Milton’s inner and outer life which his prose 
writings contain without a thorough sense of the sin- 
gular purity and nobleness of his character. What he 
himself finely said, that he who would not be frustrate 
of his hope to write well hereafter in laudable things 
ought himself to be a true poem—that is, a composition 
or pattern of the best and honorablest things—he him- 





self admirably realized. Paradise Lost is no truer poem 
than its author’s life. It is only those who “judge all 
nature from her feet of clay,” who would “pare the 


| mountain to the plain to leave an equal baseness,” that 


will make him out proud and vain because of his honest 


“A man may be a heretic in the truth; and if he be- | and due esteem of himself. Such “ just honoring of our- 


lieve things only because his pastor says 80 or the assem. 


selves” is, in his own words, “ the radical moisture and 


bly so determines, without knowing other reason, though | fountain head whence every laudable and worthy enter 


his belief be true, yet the very truth he holds becomes 
his heresy.” —Page 119. 


The truths which the following passages contain the 
world has not yet half learned : 


| was born too late, that his genius was hampered by the 


| prise issues forth.” 


Macaulay in his noted Essay upon Milton tried to 
make out, in his brilliantly plausible way, that Milton 


“They are not skillful considerers of human things |, qvanced culture of his age. Macaulay afterwards, to be 


who imagine to remove sin by removing the matter of 
sin.” —Page 114. 


sure, repudiated the too showy style of that maiden ef- 


“He who wisely would restrain the reasonable soul of! fort, but he maintained unchanged the views there set 
man within due bounds, must first himself know per-| forth. The idea that Milton was at all hampered by the 


fectly how far the territory and dominion extend of just 
and honest liberty. As little must he offer to bind that 
Which God has loosed as to loosen that which he has 
bound.”—Page 135. 


advanced culture of his age we have always regarded as 
a great mistake. The credence which it has gained is 
due to the ingenious argument which has been built upon 


one of those half-truths which are the worst kind of 
errers. Whether or not as a poet Milton’s lot fell in too 
late an age, it is not important for our present purpose to 
argue; but as a thinker his lot, so far from falling in too 
late an age, fell in too early, too little cultivated and ad- 
vanced an age. He had to stand throughout his life 
alone—proscribed by Royalists and Presbyterians, be- 
cause of his fearless attacks upon their oppressions and 
excesses ; separated almost as much from the Puritans, 
on whose side he fought, of whose cause he was the val- 
iant champion and able support, by his independence, his 
elegant and refined tastes, his practical good sense, his 
clemency, his broad liberality and tolerance, his hight 
of aim, and the advancement of view to which he had 
attained. But these qualities are the very ones to put 
him in agreement with the thought and culture of our 
day. Milton ought to find in the nineteenth century an 
appreciative and sympathizing audience. In these qual- 
ities of Milton and in this accord with the breadth and 
finer spirit of our age is an additional and especial reason 
why we welcome at the present time this convenient col- 
lection of his works that may, and will, we trust, restore 
him again to a living popularity and influence. Cer- 
tainly, to those who will take and eat, it will be, to use 
once more Milton’s resounding words, sweet in the 
mouth, and, as it were, an eye-brightening electuary of 
knowledge and foresight. 
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Skirmishing. By the author of Who Breaks—Pays. 
New York: Leypoldt & Holt. 1866.—A simple and touch- 
ing story, delicately conceived, and breathing throughout 
a spirit of kindliness and Christian charity, and a sympa- 
thetic love and appreciation of all that is beautiful in 
nature and elevating in thought. The characters are for 
the most part mere sketches, but marked by-such distinct 
individuality as seemingly to render elaboration unnec- 
essary. The scene is laid in the pleasant little village of 
Eden, far from any high-road, and equally removed from 
the disturbing noise and bustle of any railway station. 
Among its peaceful inhabitants the highest position is 
held by the family of Mr. Greatorex, the excellent but un- 
remarkable rector, and his pretty little wife, with her 
tory prejudices, strict observance of social etiquette, and 
reverence for old systems, which form so strong a bond 
of sympathy between her and her intended son-in-law, 
Walter Escott, the model High Church curate, the self-sac- 
rificing, charitable, ascetic adherent of conservatism. Es- 
cott, engaged to Maud Greatorex, is only waiting for 
preferment to some living which may justify him in marry- 
ing her. A direct contrast to her daughter in all 
matter of opinion is old Madame Lescrimiére, the daughter 
ofa French emigrant of 92. “ She was an oppositionist by 
nature, and education had made her an abhorrer of all 
arbitrary social distinctions—all despotic authority of 
whatever species.” The nearest house of any importance 
or pretension to gentility to the rectory was “‘ The Hatch,” 
which had been empty for years when, shortly before the 
commencement of the story, the quiet village of Eden was 
startled by the news that The Hatch was let to a Mrs. 
Brown, a lady with one son, who had taken the house for 
a year. Great was the rejoicing at the rectory at the pros- 
pect of having some pleasant neighbors, and innumerable 
were the conjectures as to who or what Mrs. Brown could 
be. The first Sunday after her arrival church was full. 
“The choir—tenor, counter, and bass—managed miracu- 
lously to have shaved in time, and were in their seats in 
the chancel.” But no Mrs. Brown came; and as several 
Sundays ensued, and still The Hatch pew was vacant, 
Mrs. Greatorex hesitated about calling. Long and frequent 
were the discussions at the rectory on the propriety of 
visiting a lady who lived in a large house with only her 
son and one old German servant. Grandmamma was an 
advocate for calling. Escott opposed it for the following 
reasons : 

‘** Indifference to small neglects of duty leads to very serious 
errors; and voluntarily to choose for one’s acquaintance those 
of whose habits we do not approve is a willing exposure of our- 
selves to temptation. Besides, what an example to the parish to 
see the rector and his family calling on people who fly in the face 
of our admonitions as to the necersity of coming to church.’ 

“*How can you tell that it may not be the means of bringing 
Mrs. Brown and her young Pickle into the right way? People in 
health don’t require the doctor’s care, do they?’ asked Mrs. Les- 
crimiére ; ‘and as for temptation, my dear sir, if you don't go to 
it it comes to you; perch yourself on the top of the Vendéme 
column or hide in the caves of Edom, temptation will find you 
out. You must go out of this world to avoid it, if you do even 
then, my dear friend.” 

The old lady was a sore trial to Escott, but her tenac- 
ity prevailed, and the call was made by the rector, his 
wife, and family, with, however, the exception of Maud, 
who remained at home in deference to Escott’s opinion. 
The ladies were mutually pleased with each other. Mrs. 
Greatorex was a pretty brunette. 

“Mrs. Brown, tall, large, calm, rather indolent looking, beau- 
tiful to a degree that startled her visitors—great beauty is a rare 
sight, As one freemason discovers a brother by signs unknown 
to the uninitiated, so does one woman instantly perceive when 
another belongs by right to the same class as herself. Mrs. 
Greatorex at once understood that Mrs. Brown was her equal, 
and, further, she felt satisfied as immediately of her respect- 
ability.” 

A great intimacy sprang up between the families, and 
Mrs. Brown went regularly to church, from which she 
had only absented herself with the hope of thereby avoid- 
ing visitors. Everything goes on very pleasantly until 
one day Mr. Greatorex receives a visit from a London 
lawyer, who has traced Mrs. Brown to Eden, and who 





wants her to appear as a witness to identify one Mr. Hd 
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ward Bouverie, who is under a charge of bigamy. Great 
was the commotion at the rectory, and sincere was the 
pity expressed for Mrs. Brown, who escapes the imme- 
diate danger by going abroad, and on her return confides 
to her friends the melancholy history of her life. The 
greatest interest centers in her child, whose sad and 
touching story awakens a feeling of deep sympathy akin 
to that which one experiences for Goethe’s Mignon. The 
same refinement of taste so conspicuous in Who Breaks— 
Pays prevails throughout the present volume, without, 
however, the power and depth of passion which charac- 
terized the former work, which, although the order of 
publication has here been inverted, it is easy to see comes 
from a hand which has had valuable practice since it 
wrote Skirmishing. 


Rough Diamonds: A Story Book. By John Hollings- 
head. London: George Routledge & Sons.—Some of 
these so-called “rough diamonds” have a polish and 
emit # sparkle that would be in accord with the brilliant 
setting of the stage. The first tale, The Old House, is 
interesting but not remarkabie in any way. In the sec- 
ond, An Absurd Story, the character of Mr. Bowpot is so 
irresistibly suggestive of Mr. Buckstone that we seem to 
hear his inimitable voice, with its faint, terror-stricken, 
bewildered intonation, betraying the dismay and conft- 
sion within. Mr. Joseph Bowpot is the only son of a 
careful mother, who watches over him so assiduously 
that at the ripe age of forty he is helpless as an infant. 
At that mature time of life, however, he is allowed to 
fall in love, and finally becomes engaged to be married. 
With a newly-awakened sense of his deficiencies, he 
makes frantic effurts toward acquiring some of those 
lighter accomplishments which render a man agreeable 
in general society. He buys a Comic Warbler, a Ball- 
Room Guide, and Miss Acton’s Cookery Book, containing 
the whole art of carving. As his mother and himself 
have been invited to spend Christmas in the country 
with the family of his beloved, he labors assiduously to 
master the difficulties of the several manuals he has pur- 
chased, and when they start carries with him a mind 
overburdened with the words of comic songs, the figures 
of quadrilles, and the diagrams of the Art of Carving. 
During a rather long journey, his mother falls asleep and 
he leaves the carriage to obtain refreshment. ‘The train 
goes on, and Mr. Bowpot remains on the platform with 
feelings similar to those of a careless sailor on a desolate 


. island who has suffered the other members of an explor- 


ing party to return to the ship without him. 

In this emergency he takes the advice of an intelligent 
porter and soon finds himself in the coffee-room of a 
hotel where a stiff waiter informs him that a roast goose 
will soon be ready for dinner. Throwing off his ner- 
vousness, he boldly orders it in, and rushing to the pocket 
of his overcoat brings forth the volume on cookery and 
peruses the article Carving, while the waiter lays the 
cloth and arranges the table: 


‘“* Mr. Joseph Bowpot took his seat very slowly at the table while 
the stiff waiter removed the cover from the smoking goose. Jos- 
eph made a great display in sharpening his knife, turning up the 
cuffs of his coat, afterwards his waistbands, then sharpening his 
knife again, trying it with his thumb, evidently waiting for the 
stiff waiter to leave the room. 

‘It was half-past three o’clock and, being a wintry afternoon, 
was getting dusk. 

“* Would you like the gas lighted, sir?’ inquired tbe stiff 
waiter.” 

*** Not at all, not at all,’ returned Joseph hurriedly. ‘I—Idon’t 
think you need wait.’ 

“ The stiff waiter took the hint, but he regarded Joseph with a 
= expression—made up of curiosity, contempt, and sus- 
picion. 

** Joseph looked carefully round the room, and, finding that he 
was really alone, drew the Art of Carving from his pocket, and 
opening it at page 4s he set it before him against the cruet-stand, 
reading it across the goose like a piece of music. 

“* Now,’ said Joseph, ‘take your fork firmly in your left hand 
—s0 (grasping his fork tightly). Plant it securely in the figure 4. 
That’s about the figure 4,1 think (feeling for the spot with his 
fingers). Very well. Now to “plant the fork securely”’ (tryin 
to stick the fork in). Eh! What? Why, there’s a confuunde 
bone. Try a little on one side. (Shifts the fork.) A bone there 
also. Why, hang it, it’s all bone. tee perhaps I’ve got the 
wrong side. Confound these artists, I wieh they'd draw better. 
It’s no more like a goose than I am. Suppose we turn over, 
gently. Wo! (Turns the goose over tenderly.) There goes the 
gravy ali over the table and my trowezers. (Sops it up with his 
pocket handkerchief, looking round once or twice anxiously at 
the door.) Now, then, once more; let’s see; where were we? 
Oh! on No.4. . . “You then, by a dexterous twist of the 
wrist, separate the leg from the body.” (Pausing.) How—dex- 
teronus twist? (Perplexed.) Somehow like this, I suppose? 

ood gracious!’ He braced himself up for a great effort, but, un- 
fortunately, instead of being successful, he twisted the goose off 
the table on to the floor, between his feet. For some reason the 
stiff waiter again made his appearance. 

* Ring, sir?’ he inquired more laconically than usual. 

“ Joseph, in his trepidation, seized the dish-cover and clapped 
it on the empty dish, holding it down with his hand, while he 
turned round tw the pertinacious stiff waiter and, with somethin 
of indignation in his tone, replied, *I did not ring; I tell you 
did not ring.” 

- — was the answer of the stiff waiter as he again re- 
red. 

_‘* Joseph gradually recovered himself, took off the cover, and, 
lifting the goose up tenderly with both hands from the floor, he 
placed it again upon the dish and took a couple of giasses of 
sherry to fortify himeelf for a fina) effort. 

“*Oh! that extremely officious person,’ he muttered to him- 
self; ‘he has thrown me into —— perspiration. Dear me, 
Se bird ’s as cold as a stone.’ He took a couple more glasses of 
wine. 

““*T°ve not,’ he continued, ‘tasted substantial food for eight 
hours, and I feel the a of hunger. Why should I hesitate? 
No one observes me. I will.’ 

** He looked round and, finding himself unobserved, he tore off 
a leg with his hand, and hacked several small pieces off the sur- 
face, eating ravenously alithe time Cold as the bird was, he ate, 
or rather devoured, a fair quautity, and by the time his appetite 
was ratiefied, the temporary courage inspired by his half pint of 
sherry was exhausted along with the wine, and he relapsed into 
his original state of nervous excitement. Suddenly his eyes be- 
came fixed upon the dish. 

** Good gracious !’ he almost shrieked ; ‘ what a horrid specta- 
cle. ‘The goose don’t look as if it had been carved; it looks as if 
it had been worried by a bull terrier.’ ”’ 


In order that the bird may escape the scrutiny of the 
stiff waiter, Mr. Bowpot determines to give it away, and 
beckoning from the window to a man he sees loitering in 
the street, bestows it upon him, and also, unfortunately, 
in his hurry, the gravy-spoon which was in the dish. The 
loss of the spoon convinces the stiff waiter that his sus} 








picions of the singular gentleman are well founded, and 
the unfortunate Bowpot falls into a series of difficulties 
from which he is ultimately rescued by the appearance of 
his anxious parent. The Phantom Genius is another com- 
bination of absurd situations admirably adapted for dra- 
matic representations. The other tales are mere sketches, 
some lively and some sad, but the coloring of all is rath- 
er too local to be interesting on this continent—those that 
are funny seeming better adapted to a London audience 
than to New York readers, while those that are sad con- 
tain descriptions of vice, ignorance, and misery which, 
thank Heaven! are yet more strange to an American eye. 


Guy Hamilton: A Story of our Civil War. By Miss 
J. H. Mathews. New York: The American News Com- 
pany. 1866.—It is pleasant to find a book in which some 
of the incidents connected with our late war are inter- 
woven with a really interesting story, and not, as is too 
frequently the case, made the vehicle for the diffusion of 
political opinions—a species of mental food of which Con- 
gress and the newspapers afford us an all-sufficing supply. 
At the same time it is fair to say that, whenever it seems 
to be necessary to give utterance to any sentiments on the 
subject, our authoress assumes steadfastly the champion 
ship of the North. In the first chapter we are introduced 
to an agreeable party, assembled at the country house of 
Mr. Van Alstyne, the father of the beautiful and volatile 
Kate, whom we must call one of the three heroines of 
the book ; for the interest is so equally divided between 
her, her friend Anna Hamilton, and the gentle Sybil—the 
victim of her step-mother’s tyranny—that it would be 
difficult to say which of the young ladies claims the 
greater share of our sympathy. Mrs. Brockhurst, the 
said step-mother, is one of the strong characters of the 
story, powerful to do evil, unequivocally and irre- 
deemably bad, dividing her energies between futile en- 
deavors to attract the attention of her host, with a 
view to becoming his second wife, and unremitting efforts 
to set the whole party by the ears and create as much 
mischief and mutual distrust as possible. The arrival of 
Major Stuart, one of the heroes of the war, absent from 
his regiment on sick leave, accompanied by two of his 
brother officers, and Harry Arnold who brings with him 
a young Englishman named Wyndham, affords the 
amiable lady ample opportunity for the exercise of her 
curiosity and malevolence. She is not slow to perceive 
that Major Stuart is in love with Kate, and that a mutu- 
al attachment is springing up between Mr. Van Alstyne 
and Anna Hamilton, but there is a deep mystery surround- 
ing Mr. Wyndham, between whom and the fair Anna 
a secret understanding appears to subsist, and which baf- 
fies a'l her efforts at discovery. The Englishman is for 
a time a sore puzzle to every one, that is, every one except 
Anna and poor Sybil; Anna, who lies in momentary 
dread that Major Stuart should detect in Wyndham— 
notwithstanding his darkened hair and blue spectacles— 
his former associate at West Point, but now the fugitive 
rebel officer—Guy Hamilton; and Sybil, his wife by a 
marriage contracted clandestinely before leaving Charles- 
ton, and who is now driven to the verge of frenzy in the 
endeavor to elude the vigilance of her step-mother and 
effect an escape with Hamilton to Canada. 

It is necessary to guard the secret from Mr. Van Al- 
styne in order to protect him from the accusation of 
knowingly harboring a rebel, but his jealousy is roused 
by Mrs. Brockhurst, who informs him of sundry meet- 
ings between Anna and Hamilton, and his worst fears 
are realized by overhearing a portion of a conversation 
during which many terms of eadearment are used by 
brother and sister towards each other. The accidental 
removal of the blue spectacles causes Major Stuart to 
recognize Hamilton, and duty compels him to arrest the 
rebel officer, who agrees to proceed under guard to New 
York on the morrow. Meanwhile, Mrs. Brockhurst has 
likewise made a great discovery, and has written private- 
ly to the general commanding in New York informing 
of Hamilton’s whereabouts. The general immediately 
sends a sergeant and two soldiers to secure the prisoner. 
Hamilton knocks down the sergeant, who fires a revolver 
at him, the report of which rouses Sybil from her bed of 
sickness ; she throws herself frantically upon the body of 
her wounded husband, and amid the general confusion 
the sister is borne off in a state of insensibility, followed 
by Van Alstyne, who only then discovers the name and 
position of his guest. Major Stuart and Kate figure 
prominently towards the close of the story, and Dr. 
Wells, though a mere sketch, is a “dear old soul.” We 
cannot but regret that two of the heroines should pass 
so much of their time on beds of sickness, and that the 
remaining one should be reduced to very nearly the 
same condition. There is some confusion in the earlier 
portion of the story and a want of clearness in the mode 
of telling it, but although the style is faulty and inele- 
gant, it is free from any taint of coarseness or vulgarity. 


Last Words of Eminent Persons. Compiled by Joseph 
Kaines. London and New York: George Routledge & 
Sons. 1866.—As may be guessed from its title, this 
volume is a collection of excerpts giving an account of the 
last moments of people who have made some noise in 
the world, which may therefore be supposed to be inter- 
ested in their mode of leaving it. It begins with Addi- 
son and ends with Zuinglius, baving visited some two 
hundred and thirty death-beds by the way. The subject 
is rather mournful for holiday times, but is nevertheless 
an extremely interesting one, and has been treated by 
the present compiler with taste and discretion. He 
thinks it necessary to state that in making his collection 
he had no theory to prove, no sect to serve. His “ ob- 
ject was rather a psychological than a religious one.” 
Of “death-bed scenes,” in which the last hours of persons 
assumed to be infidels are contrasted with those of persons 
known to be Christians, there are enough extant. His 
aim is a catholic one: that of comprehending the last 
words of illustrious characters of all nations, ranks, and 
occupations, in the full belief that a readable book could 
be made of such utterances, “ from the contemplation of 





which all might derive advantage, whatever their creed, 
party, age, or sex.” The book is almost unique of its 
kind, the only attempt at anything of the sort in our 
literature having been the Book of Death, published 
many years ago and long since out of print. Mr. Kaines 
quotes from this book in his Last Words as well as 
from a great many others. Some of his matter is, how- 
ever, printed for the first time. We are somewhat sur. 
prised to notice no American names in the book with 
the single exception of that of Tom Paine; and although 
the author reminds us that many of the noblest, best, 
and purest of our race have died and made no sign—giv- 
ing this as a reason for notable omissions—this scarcely 
explains a neglect which appears so sweeping that it can 
hardiy be supposed to have been accidental. For all this 
the work has a positive and exceptional value which will 
probably cause it to be generally sought and eagerly pe- 
rused, 


The Origin of the Stars, and the Causes of their Motions 
and their Light. By Jacob Ennis. New York: D. Ap. 
pleton & Co.—The present wotk comes rather opportune- 
ly, when the public mind is so greatly interested in stel- 
lar phenomena as to accept with avidity, we may sup- 
pose, any worthy contributions on the subject. Professor 
Ennis handles his subject With the skill of a man who hag 
thoroughly mastered—so far as they can be mastered—its 
mysteries and intricacies, and his book will interest not 
scientific persons alone, but the general mass of intelligent 
readers. The work is divided into four parts, the first 
one commencing, like the Book of Genesis, with the crea- 
tion of light. Part second contains a new theory of the 
force which has prolonged the light and heat of the sun 
through the vast duration revealed by geology—a theory 
which will provoke much dissent and attract much curi- 
osity. The third part demonstrates, or assumes to dem- 
onstrate, that the origin of the stars was from a conden- 
sation of matter previously in a very rare or gaseous con- 
dition ; it also explains the origin of many astronomical 
phenomena, such as the reason why the four exterior 
planets have all the satellites except one, and why, of the 
four interior planets, the earth alone has a satellite. The 
fourth part completes the argument, begun in the third, 
to show that gravity is the force which originally gave 
their motions to the stars. The work is full of informa- 
tion, and gives some valuable tables and statistics as 
well as appropriate diagrams and a useful index. It will 
have, no doubt, a large sale, and will take a permanent 
place in our astronomical literature. 


Discourses of Redemption, as Revealed at “ Sundry 
Times and in Divers Manners,” etc. By Rev. Stuart 
Robinson, Pastor of the Second Church, Louisville. New 
York: D. Appleton & Co. 1866. Pp. 488.—The design 
of these discourses is to exhibit in a popular way the suc- 
cessive series of the divine dispensations, as revealed 
through patriarchs, prophets, Jesus, and the apostles. 
They are, in the main, favorable specimens of this kind 
of discourse, bearing the stamp of orthodoxy, vigor, and 
fervor. Some of the statements as to the degree of theo- 
logical knowledge possessed by the patriarchs, and under 
the old dispensation, may be subject to abatement ; but 
the general bearing of the book is salutary and correct, 
though, perhaps, better adapted to enlighten the ignorant 
and confirm the faithful than to convince critics and 
gainsayers. In the author’s theory as to the relation of 
church and state there is much matter for reflection and 
controversy. Though the church and the state have dif- 
ferent spheres, they are yet closely related ; the state in 
many ways protects the church, and the church is bound 
to be loyal to the state and to pray for its rulers. This is 
certainly not “ Erastianism,” but plain ethics and com- 
mon sense; and all of Dr. Robinson’s ingenuity cannot 
make out that such duties are irrational or unscriptural, 
or derogate in any way from the proper independence of 
the church. 


The See of St. Peter the Rock of the Church, the Source 
of Jurisdiction, and the Center of Unity. By Thomas 
Villiam Allies, A.M. Third edition. New York: L. Ke- 
hoe. 1866. Pp.310.—The first edition of this work of Mr. 
Allies was published in 1850, on the eve of his passing 
over into the Roman Catholic Church; and it contains 
the usual arguments, clearly presented, for the papal su- 
premacy. The author had previously (in 1846) published 
a volume defending the Church of England from the 
charge of schism. Between these two books Dr. Pusey, 
in his late Hirenicon, found a contradiction, on which he 
enlarges, giving to the earlier volume the praise of great- 
er fairness. Mr. Allies, in a long preface to this new 
edition, defends himself; taking the ground that he de 
fended the Church of England because he supposed the 
royal supremacy would not. be enforced in matters of 
doctrine, but that, finding himself undeceived by the re- 
sults of the noted Gorham case, he was obliged to give up 
this position, and go over to the Roman Catholic Church. 
He has in this reply broken the force of some of Dr. 
Pasey’s objections, though his old argument against the 
papacy, that it changed a mere primacy of honor into & 
monarchy, still remains good and strong. 


Curious Questions. By Rev. Henry A. Brann, D.D. 
Newark, N. J.: J. J. O'Uonnor & Co. 1866. Pp. 292.— 
“The author, in reading the works of American authors, 
has observed that. their errors arise from a lack of first prin- 
ciples, from a defect in their primary education.” “ Logic, 
and natural humility, which consists in the consciousness 
of the mind’s weaknezs, render many infallible.” The 
first of these sentences, taken from the preface, indicates 
what the author proposes to do ; the second may lead to 
an inference as to bis qualifications for enlightening the 
American mind as to the first principles of things. The 
author has read and reflected upon many curious meta- 
physical and moral problems, but his discussions are frag- 
mentary and incomplete. His account of some of the 
principles of the systems of Gioberti and Rosmini is in- 
teresting ; and his polemics against pantheism are time- 
ly. He finds that the nineteenth century is “ essentially 
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gan,” and implies that his philosophy, grounded in the 
Poctrine of the Ronian Catholic Church, is the chief reme- 
dy for the manifest disorders of the race. 


Nameless: A Novel. By Fanny Murdaugh Downing. 
New York: Hilton & Co. 1866.—As a critic is generally 
understood to be an impersonal being, we trust to escape 
the charge of want of gallantry when we say that the 
authoress of Nameless has decidedly mistaken her voca- 
tion, and that the long, improbable, and badly- written 
story is to all intents and purposes a failure. Sensation 
headings to chapters will not supply an interest which 
does not exist, and commonplace reflections delivered in 
equally commonplace language only weary the reader 
without impressing him with any sense of thought or ca- 

acity on the part of the writer. The story is one which 
no artistic skill could render interesting, and the mode of 
rendering would infallibly spoil a better plot. 


The Home Life, in the Light of its Divine Idea. By 
James Baldwin Brown, B.A. New York: Appleton & 
Co. 1867. Pp. 827.—The idea of a Christian home, in 
its nature, training, and results, is brought out in this 
little volume with beauty and force. The great idea of 
the author has been to study the whole subject in the 
light which Christ and his gospel casts upon it. The 
titles of the chapters will indicate the various aspects 
under which the subject is treated: They Two shall be 
One, These Little Ones, The Just Master, The Faithful 
Servant, Education, The Nurture of the Lord, Recre- 
ation, Getting Out into Life, The Family Ministry, The 
Golden Autumn, The Whote Family. - 


Political Economy of Prophecy, etc. By Rev. R. C. 
Shimeall. New York. 1866. The State of the Church and 
the World. etc. By Rev. J. G. Gregory, A.M. From the 
London edition. New York. 1867.—Both of these works 
are by ardent millenarians,and both make the disputed 
number 666 to refer to Louis Napoleon. The Antichrist 
culminates in him. History will soon decide as to the 


correctness of this interpretation of the great enigma of 


prophecy. In cuse the world should soon come to an 
end, these expositors cannot be accused of having given 
an incorrect or a needless warning. 


Christian Ethics ; or, The Science of Duty. By Joseph 
Alden, D.D., LL.D. New York : Ivison, Phinney, Bluke- 
man & Co. 1866. Pp. 167.—Dr. Alden is well known 
as an educator, and as the author of manuals on Jntel- 
lectual Philosophy and The Science of Government. This 
work on ethics is a plain, straightforward account of our 
various duties, based on a correct theory of the suprem- 
acy of right and pervaded by a constant deference to the 
revealed word of God. 
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. . in 
Harper & Bros., New York.—Fairy Tales of All Nations. By 
Edouard Laboulaye. Translated by Mary L. Booth. Pp. 363. 
Madonna Mary. By Mrs. Oliphant. Pp. 182. 1866. 
Wu. V. Srenxcer, Boston.—First Years in Europe. By George 
Calvert. Pp. 303. 1866. 
Fow.er & WELLS, New York.—AZsop'’s Fables. Illustrated. Pp. 
72. 1867. 
Story of aStomach. Pp. 60. 1867. 
R. W. Carroii & Co., Cincinnati.—Nasby: Divers Views, Opin- 
ions, and Prophecies of Yoors Trooly, Petroleum V. Nasby. 


D. APPLETON & Co., New York.—The Merchant of Berlin. By 
L. Miihlbach. Pp. 394, 1867. 

M. W. Dopp, New York.—The Draytons and the Davenants. By 
the author of The Schdnberg-Cotta Family. Pp. 509. 1866. 

LAWRENCE KEHOE.—Sermons by the Paulists. Pp. 440. 1867. 

bee & Lrixcotn.—Knowledge is Power. By Charles Knight. 

p. 503. 1867. 
M. Dootapy, New York.—Poems. By Mary E. Tucker. Pp. 216. 


1867. 
T. B. Peterson & Bros , Philadelphia.-The Common Nature of 
Epidemics. By Southwood Smith, M.D. Pp. 130. 1866. 
Grn. Prot. Eris. Sunpay ScHoon UNION AND CuuRcH Book So- 
ciety, New York.—A Summer at Marley. By Annie F. Ver- 
nor. Pp, 241. 
Grace Houghton’s rag B By Miss Lee. Pp. 227. 1866. 
Charity ; or, Nettie’s Victories. Pp. 168. 1866. 
Lillie’s Visit. By Cousin Emma. Pp. 62. 1867. 
Christmas Eve. Pp. 71, 1866. 
ae Tarantula. By Miss Anna B. Cooke. Pp. 40; and 
Not Always Better than Our Neizhbors. 4 5. 
LeypoLpt & Ho.t, New York.—Poems. By Robert K. Weeks. 
. 142. 1866. 
Cuas. L. Jones, New York.—The Visiting Book. 
H. B. Dunanp, New York.—The Criterion. By A. Cleveland 
Coxe, Bishop of Western New York. Pp. 129. 1866. 
American Tract Socrety.—Jesus Christ’s Ailuring Love. By 
Rev, John Flavel. Pp. 156. 
Bible Emblems. By tate Rev. E.E.Seelye, D.D. Pp. 222. 
Jonny Witzy & Son.—An Elementsry Manual of Qualitative 
Chemical Analysis. By Maurice Perkins. Pp. 65. 1867. 


PAMPHLETS, ETC. 

Gen. Prot. Eps. SuNDAY-SCHOOL Union, New York.—Christmas 
Decorations. Pp. 48. 1866. 

Joun Penninaton & Son, Philadelphia.—Father Tom and the 
Pope. Pp. V1. _ 1867. 

Harrer & dacs. New York.—L'‘zzie Lorton, of Grey Rigg. By 
E. Lynn Linton. Pp. 168. 1866. 

T. B. Pererson & Bros.—Father '‘I'om and the Pope. Illustrated. 
Pp. 105. 1866. 

We have also received current issues of Belgravia—London ; 
The Galaxy, I!lustrated Annual of Phrenology and Physiognomy 


~New York; The Church Monthly, The American Journal of 


Horticulture ‘and Florist’s Companion—Boston ; The Southern 
Cultivator—Athens, Ga, ; Home Monthly—Nashville. 


It és our intention, the commencement of the year, to give a 
monthi Srom of the y 


y review of the leading monthly and quarterly periodicals. 





LITERARIANA. 


AMERICAN, 


number of his magazine articles are not included in Gris- 
wold’s four-volume edition of his works; among which 
are his rejoinder to Thomas Dunn English’s reply to his 
(Poe’s) strictures on the literati of New York, one of its 
author’s special favorites; the analysis of the earlier 
numbers of Barnaby Rudge, which, according to Mr. 
Duyckinck, gained Mr. Dickens’s especial admiration; 
and, if it can be recovered, if indeed it ever was written, 
the conclusion of The Mystery of Marie Roget, which 
was abruptly terminated with a note, apparently by the 
editor of the magazine in which it appeared, stating that 
there was no space for the remainder. By this time, too, 
it should be possible for some of the poet’s cotemporaries 
to write a memoir, appreciative though honest, which 
should replace that by Mr. Griswold. It is known that a 
new edition of Poe’s works is in preparation, and it is to 
be hoped that in it will be rectified the defects and errors 
of what we now have ; for it can scarcely be hoped that 
another edition will be issued before many of those have 
passed away whose associations with the poet and famil- 
iarity with his literary career would enable them to make 
the collection such as we ought to have had long ago. 


Messrs. J. E. Triton & Co. issue an exquisite little gift 
book in a translation from M. Edouard Laboulaye’s Fi- 
nette: a Legend of Brittany. Its binding and letter-press 
are very tasteful ; but the grotesque wood-cuts, lavishly 
strewn through the text, so strikingly resemble those of 
Doré as to invite a dangerous comparison. One of the 
first places among the gilt books of the season will un- 
doubtedly be due to that of Messrs. Strahan & Co., to the 
typographical perfection of whose books we have so often 
had occasion to allude. The work, which is entitled 
Touches of Nature and Art, will contain one hundred 
gold-bordered pictures, prepared by the skillful Brothers 
Dalziel, at a cost, we understand, of over £2,000. 


Mr. CARLETON is on the eve of publishing what must 
be a very extraordinary work indeed. Prophets are said 
to enjoy no honor in their own country, but the follow- 
ing flowing eulogium from Zhe Mobile News furnishes 
an exception whose memory we would not willingly let 
die. That there are people of culture and of refined and 
scrupulous taste in the South we have abundant reason 
to know ; such an evidence of the revival of letters and 
of the demand for wholesome criticism as is affurded by 
this sprightly excerpt ought surely to yield them a pleas- 
ure as unalloyed as, so far as our late observation will 
enable us to judge, it must be unique: 

“THe Fortucoming GREAT WorRK.—S¢. Zimo is the title, as 
has gencrally been announced by the press, of the new work of 
the yvifted authoress, Miss Augusta Evans, of Mobile, Ala., a 
southern lady in every respect—by birth, education, prejudice, 
sympathy, feeling, or what not. From a learned and accom- 
plished friend of the fair writer--and literary conjidante, too, to 
some extent, we infer—we gather that this great work will be 
published simultaneously, in New York and London, during the 
first half of December. 

“To say that St. Hlmois superior to Beulah or Macaria, or 
even to class it as primus inter pares, is certainly very high com- 
mendation. At any rate,a Mobile bookseller must have some 
very unmistakable assurances, over and above the prestige cling- 
ing to the name of the authoress, that it will be a remarkable 
book, for he has ordered, as we are further informed, a thousand 
copies of it, from the publishers, 80 soon as it leaves the press. 
“But, after all, as much as we admire this highly-gifted and 
highly-cultured lady, it is really her thronging heart-pertections, 
her sentiments of sleepless, tireless, ever-active patriotism, her 
fervent, ceaseless devotion to the South, her appreciative sen- 
sitiveness to all its hallowed histories and memories, that chal- 
lenge most our admiration, yea, our adoration. To this distin- 
guished championess, then, of Freedom, that chants to its gar- 
anded altar the earliest matins and the latest vespers, around 
whose fair brow Fame has encircled its richest wreath of lustrous 
immortelles, we can emphatically as truthfully say: 


“+ __Thou art Freedom's now, and Fumes, 

One of the few, the immortal names 
" That were not born to die.’ ”* 
THE number of projected magazines almost justifies 
the newspaper rumor thata literary gentleman of leisure 
has been employed to make a list of them. ‘The appear- 
ance of Messrs. Hurd & Houghton’s Riverside Magazine 
for Young People was disappointingly delayed by the 
difficulty of printing the brilliantly illuminated cover, 
but will probably, before this reaches our readers, have 
been issued with a highly attractive table of contents 
especially adapted to the holiday season. Zhe Galaxy, 
which can no longer be ranked among the new maga- 
zines, and at least deserves to have become firmly estab- 
lished among the three or four first favorites, announces 
as a serial, to be commenced in January, Waiting for the 
Verdict, by Mrs. Rebecca Harding Davis, author of Life 
in the Iron Mills, Margaret Howth, and other works. 
Her new story is said to be of a more elaborate character 
than anything she has yet published, and will be illus- 
trated by Mr. Hennessy. 


Mr. Epwarp H. HAL, editor of the United States 
Hand-book of Travels, sailed last Tuesday on his way, vid 
the Pacific, to China and Japan. His journey, on which 
he will be gone until spring or summer, is undertaken 
for the purpose of revising his own book and the Messrs. 
Appleton’s hand-books of the Far West, and also of pro- 
curing new views of important points on the Pacific 
coast. 


Mr. GrEorRGE P. PutTNAM is about to resume, in part- 
nership with his son, his oid avocation of publisher in 
this city, with which he will unite a commission agency 
for supplying public and private libraries. Mr. Putnam 
was one of our most accomplished publishers, and his 
well-known imprint upon the editions of Washington 
Irving, Bayard Taylor, and other standard works has pre- 
vented the public from forgetting the publisher in the 
official. 


Mr. Wiiitam H. Hernvon’s Life of Lincoln is to be 
accompanied by a Bibliographia Lincolniana comprising, 
it is set forth, “every word which appears on the title- 
page, verbatim et literatim et punctatim, the size, the 
number of pages, the text, and the number of copies 


A CORRESPONDENT writes us touching the great omis-| printed, of every sermon, eulogy, address, etc., etc., occa- 
sions iu the existing collections of Edgar Poe’s writings, | sioned by thedeath of President Lincoln.” The work is 
which contain much that were better omitted, while ig-| under the charge of Mr. Charles H. Hart, the corre- 

not # little that should be preserved. A large! sponding secretary of the Numismatic and Antiquarian 








Society of Philadelphia, who desires a general co-opera- 
tion to acquaint him with anything relating to the mat- 
ter, of which completeness and accuracy are of prime his- 
torical importance. 


Some discussion has arisen, and a great deal more is 
inevitable, as to the literary merits and the accuracy of 
that remarkable work, the Bibliotheca Americana Vetustis- 
sima. It is certainly a most laborious and painstaking 
production, and must have cost Mr. Henry Harisse a 
world of toil. If what we hear be true, Mr. S. L. M. Bar- 
low deserves a credit in the premises which all men of 
letters will cordially recognize and award. As a piece of 
typographical execution the Bibliotheca Americana Vetus- 
tissima merits praise of the highest character. We do 
not know that its superior has ever been issued from the 
American press. Ifthe Bradstreet press turns out work 
like this it will acquire not only a first-rate national but 
also a trans-Atlantic repftation such as has not been 
hitherto excelled, if, indeed, it has ever been equaled, by 
American cotemporaries. 


Mr. GEoRGE Bemis is completing an elaborate work 
on American Neutrality, to which he has devoted a great 
deal of research. 


Cou. Basi, DUKE is writing a voluminous history of 
Morgan’s cavalry, in which he commanded a regiment. 


Miss OLIve LocAn has written a novel entitled John 
Morris's Money, which will be published by the Ameri- 
can News Company. 


Mr. Jonn Burkovueus, of Washington, will soon print 
a book on Walt. Whitman. 


Mr. WuiTTIER’s Snow Bound, with photographic il- 
a is among the gift books announced in 
ndon. 


_Mr. GEoRGE ALFRED TOWNSEND has returned from 
his visit to Europe. 


Mr. 8. R. Fisk, who is one of the guests on the racing 
yachts, intends to remain for some months in Europe, 
where he will collect matter for publication on his re- 
turn. 


Miss CHARLOTTE P. Hawes,’ known as a vigorous 
writer of essays, reviews, and poems, which appeared 
chiefly in The Atlantic, The Boston Commonwealth, and 
The Independent, died last week at Worcester, of con- 
sumption, at the age of 30. 


Mr. GEoRGE PEABODY, to continue the bulletin of his 
munificence, has given to Danvers $50,000, wherewith to 
establish a public library. 


Dr. J. J. CRAVEN, generally known by The Prison 
Life of Jeff. Davis, has prepared a scientific work on the 
crustacea and mollusks of the Atlantic coast. 


FOREIGN. 


ARTEMUS WARD has discontinued his Punch letters 
for a few weeks, but will resume them as soon as the 
extra labor incident upon opening his “show” is con- 
cluded. Their suspension is not due, as has been sur- 
mised, to ill-health, for we are happy to learn from Mr. 
Brown’s private letters to his friends that his health is 
excellent. The success of his exhibition at the outset 
was what the reporters term “electric,” and the leading 
London papers of all shades— Zhe Pall Mall Gazette, 
Morning Post, Star, News, Telegraph, Sun, Illustrated 
News, Spectator, Ilustrated Times, Bell's Life—all are 
in accord in long eulogistic descriptions of the show- 
man’s debut. The London Times, after noting that his 
first appearance was “ before a large audience, comprising 
an extraordinary number of literary celebrities,” says : 

“ His first entrance on the platform was the signal for loud and 
continuous laughter and applause, denoting a degree of expecta- 
tion which a nervous man might have feared to encounter. How- 
ever, his first sentences, and the way in which they were re- 
ceived, amply sufficed to prove that his success was certain. The 

ialect of Artemus bears a less evident mark of the western 
world than that of many American actors, who would fain merge 
their own peculiarities in the delineation of English character ; 
but his jokes are of that true trans-Atlantic type to which no na- 
tion beyond the limits of the States can offer any parallel. These 
jokes he lets fall with an air of profound unconsciousness—we 
may almost say melancholy—which is irresistibly droll, aided as 
it is by the effect of a figure singularly gaunt and lean and a face 
to match.” 

The London Review, in the course of a two-column ar- 
ticle, observes : 

* His manner is Pe ig happy. Droll is about the best 
word we can describeit by. It is drollery suppressed as only a 
consummate actor could suppress it—drollery that twinkles in 
the eye when the face is gravest and go about the mouth when 
the rest of the features preserve an almost funereal gravity. You 
are tickled with a solemnity which you feel is mocking all seri- 
ousness. .. He enjoys the poverty of his own jokes with a 
sort of enthusiasm at which it is impossible to resist laughing, 
while at the same time you can see that the joke was made to be 
laughed at and bya humorist who intended caricature but was 
equal to superior work. He is dry, but hs dryness resembles 
that of pariicularly good sherry, which is all the better for being 
dry. hen he commits a pun it is of such a daring kind, so im- 
pudent and absurd a pun, that it sounds fresh even after hearing 
around of burlesques.’ 

There is no doubt that A. Ward has achieved an im- 
mense and doubtless a most profitable success. We 
know of no way in which it can satisfactorily be accounted 
for. From a literary point of view it is, of course, quite 
indefensible to experience pleasure in fun of the order 
of Ward’s and Nasby’s, but on the other hand it is totally 
impossible to resist it ; and we have yet to meet.any one 
who, having exposed himself to the test, has not suc- 
cumbed. 


IN the decision of the rival claims to the title Belgravia 
—-a case which had attracted great attention, and whose 
settlement was justly regarded as of the first importance 
to the English publishing interest—the proficiency of the 
British legal mind in “ how not to doit” has been tri- 
umphantly vindicated. The judge before whom the case 








was brought thought the matter too small a one to 
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trouble himself about, and dismissed it, leaving each 
party to settle his own costs. So, if the Messrs. Hogg 
are disposed to use the title to which they lay claim, the 
struggle will have to be transferred to the ground of the 
comparative excellence of the rival magazines. From 
the first two issues of Miss Braddon's Belgravia which 
have reached us we infer that successful competition with 
it will be well-nigh hopeless. In every detail it is as at- 
tractive as any monthly we have seen. A tasteful cover 
opens upon a judiciously edited: collection of decidedly 
light reading, and a beauty of paper, perfection of letter- 
press, and quality of illustration unknown in this country 
—all which are given at the price of our magazines in 
the halcyon days when there were silver quarter dollars. 
Among the contributors to the two numbers before us 
are Laman Blanchard, John Oxenford, Mortimer Collins, 
Percy Fitzgerald, G. A. Sala; among those to the next, 
the Christmas number, are Tom Hood (editor of Fun), 
Arthur Sketchley (the Rev. Arthur Rose, alias “ Mrs. 
Brown ”), Blanchard Jerrold ; while Samuel Lucas, James 
Hutton, Charles Reade, and numerous other well-known 
writers are announced as among those whose assistance 
has been engaged. Truth to say, the artists are not in- 
variably successful. There is no good reason, for exam- 
ple, why the illustration entitled Jen and Twenty 
should represent a belle at a party in an atti- 
tude which could only be produced by years of 
spinal disease, or with an arm so amazingly foreshortened 
as to appear withered ; nor, though drawn by a lady, 
need a dress coat, sufficiently unsightly in the nature of 
things, be made to resemble those melancholy garments 
which are only seen suspended before second-hand Jew 
shops. In this country, also, a tale whose first two num- 
bers introduced two seductions and an infanticide would 
not be regarded as a reliable passport for a new magazine 
to public favor; but from recent English fiction it appears 
that on the other side the narration of such episodes is 
held to conduce to morality and virtue. In the picce de 
résistance of Belgravia at present there is, however, noth- 
ing of the kind. This is Miss Braddon’s—we hope this 
time really “latest and best ”’—novel, Birds of Prey, 
which promises indeed to be “ sensational,” but is graphic 
and full of force and originality, and whose perusal thus 
far thoroughly satisfies us of the injustice we were mis 
led into doing its author by crediting a very worthless 
novel to a pen which we have since learned it was our 
loss to have been so long unacquainted with. 


Mr. Henry C. LEA writes at some length from Phila- 
delphia to The Reader in contravention of a theory ad- 
vanced by that journal, ina review of his Superstition 
and Force, that “ the use of the various forms of ordeal 
arose simply from impatience of regular processes of law, 
and not from a superstitious reliance on divine interpo- 
sition to defend the right and to punish crime.” Mr. 
Lea objects to the course of The Reader in arguing from 
the manifestation of their instincts by modern schoo!-boys, 
and finds a fairer standard of comparison in the customs 
of modern savages, in whose ordeals, involving danger of 
pain or death, he cites instances to show that “the ref- 
erence of a doubtful question to a higher power is in- 
dubitable, and it is a fair inference that motives of a simi- 
lar character influenced the untutored minds of the races 
which, from India to Ireland, adopted a series of judicial 
expedients that can hardly be otherwise explained.” 
Admitting that this popular superstition was made avail- 
able by skeptics for purposes of priest and statecraft, Mr. 
Lea argues with strong show of reason that recourse to 
force was had not merely from a brutal fury, but that 
“‘a sincere belief generally existed that the event was de- 
termined by divine interposition.” Superstition and Force 
was in a very small degree an advocacy of any theories of 
its author’s, but rather a most scholarly collection. of 
medieval records which threw light on the barbarous 
semi-religious jurisprudence which preceded civilization. 
The evidence gathered in the book was most exhaustive 
and, in our opinion, fairly substantiates the theory sup- 
ported in the letter from which we have quoted. 


Mr. Paun Gray, who contributed the cartoon to Fun, 
and frequently made illustrations for Once a Week, died 
recently in London at the age of 24. 


A GENUINE and complete edition of the Early English 
Ballads collected by Bishop Percy for his Reliques is at 
last to appear under the auspices of the Early English 
Text Society and the editorship of Mr. F. J. Furnivall, 
while introductions to and collocations of the ballads and 
romances are furnished by Mr. J. W. Hales, and Profes- 
sor Child, of Harvard, to whom, by the way, we are in- 
debted for the original attempt to unearth and print the 
bishop’s folio manuscript. It is known that Bishop Percy 
exercised his own discretion in adding, altering, and 
omitting at will. His collection contains 196 pieces, of 
nearly 40,000 lines. For along time the owners of the 
manuscript repeatedly refused to permit any use being 
made of it; but now they have consented to place it in 
Mr. Farnivall’s hands for six months, with the right of 
publication, for the sum of £150; copying and printin 
will cost £350 more, and the total expenses are estimate: 
at £600, which sum is being raised by subscriptions va- 
rying from one to ten guineas. The work will be pub- 


' lished by tbe Messrs. Triibner in two volumes of about 


1,200 pages, the first of which they hope to deliver in 
March, the second in April next. The interest attaching 
to this little work, from the influence it has exercised up- 
on English literature of the last century and the delight 
it has afforded to thousands of readers, renders its com- 
plete publication a matter of the greatest importance. 
To the Reliques we probably owe the suggestion of the 
Waverley Novels ; and certainly much of the charm of the 
poetry of Scott, Coleridge, Southey, and Burns. Profes- 
sor Child is entitled to all honor for having originated 
the inquiry which has resulted so profitably. 


CHARLES LAMb’s grave in Edmonton churchyard is to 
be marked by a handsome monument for which a sub- 
scription paper is now in circulation in England. Not a 





few Americans would be glad to have the opportunity 
afforded them to render this tribute to the memory of 
Elia. 


Dr. RoBerRT CHAMBERS has published two volumes of 
essays, chiefly on social topics, and most of which have 
appeared in Chambers’s Journal. 


Miss MATILDA WRENCH, who, beside numerous 
translations from the German, wrote some fifteen years 
since Visits to Female Prisons at Home and Abroad, and 
accompanied Mrs. Fry in her prison visitations, died re- 
cently in England. 


Mr. GEorGE AvuGusTus SALA is about to publish in 
book-form his Hssays on Hogarth, originally printed with 
illustrations in The Cornhill Magazine. 


Mr. CHARLES DICKENS is to write a novel for the 
weekly edition of the same paper, for which he is to re- 
ceive $25,000. We learn, also, that a request is on its 
way to Mr. Dickens to deliver a course of lectures or 
readings in this country, for which a fabulous sum is 
offered him. ; 

Mr. Jonn Stuart Mit has consented to write for 
The (New York) 7'ribune during 1867. 


Mr. TromMAs CARLYLE will contribute to The Tribune 
an article one page in length, for which he is to receive 
one hundred and fifty guineas. 


BisHop CoLENsO is about publishing a volume of 
heterodoxy taken from his sermons. 





ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


Announcements cannot be made unless received on or before the 
Saturday preceding the date of publication. 


H. B. Duranp, New York. : 

The Criterion ; a Means of Distinguishing Truth from Er- 
ror in Questions of the Times. ith four Letters on the 
Eirenicon of Dr. Pusey. By A. Cleveland Coxe, Bishop of 
Western New York. 

The Lady Elgiva. By the author of Bertha Weisser’s Wish. 

Under the Stones. By Cora A. Townsend, 10 years oid. 

Tue GENERAL PROTESTANT EpiscopaL SUNDAY-ScHOOL UNION 
AND CauRcH Book Society, New York. 

Hints on the Decoration of Churches at Christmas and 
Easter. Containing Descriptive Lists and Engravings of Sym- 
bols, Emblems, Monograms, and Sentences, suitable for 
Churches and Sunday-Schools. 


SuHEtpon & Co., New York. 

The Christmas Holly. By Marion Harland. 1 vol. 4to. 
Printed on toned paper, and illustrated by wood engravings, 
printed in three tints. 

D. APPLETON & Co., New York: 

The ee en of the Holy Land. By Carl Ritter. 

The Vegetable World. By Louis Figuier. 

A Book about Lawyers. By John C. Jeaffreson. 

The New Testament History. Edited by William Smith. 

Dictionary of te ae Names, Biographical, Geographical, 
Historical, and Mythological. By F. A. Teall. 

The Divine Life in Man, and The Soul's Exodus and Pil- 
grimage. By James Baldwin Brown. 

W. J. WippteTon, New York: : 
Conington’s Translation of the Aneid of Virgil. 
Herschel’s Translation of Homer's Iliad. 

Good English: The Popular Errors in Philology. By Ed- 
ward L. Gould. 

Philip the Second. By Charles Gayarre. 

History of Louisiana. A new volume. The American Dom- 
ination to 1860. By Charles Gayarre. 

E. H. Butter & Co., Philadelphia : 

A Grammar of the Latin Language for the Use of Schools. 
By William Bingham, principal of the Mebaneville Seminary, 
Mebaneville, N.C. 1 vol. 12mo, 400 pp. Ready Dec. 15. 

A Gallery of Famous Poets, English and American, with 
an Introductory Essay. By Henry Coppée, LL.D., President 
of Lehigh University, Bethlehem, Pa. Illustrated with 100 
steel engravings, mostly from original drawings, and printed 
on the same page with the letter-press. 1 vol. imperial oc- 
tavo, richly bound in Turkey morocco, gilt and gilt edges. 
Fourth edition. Dec. 8. 

A System of Physical Geography for the Use of Schools 
and Seminaries. Illustrated with a large number of copper- 
plate maps in the best style and with 100 wood engravings, 

rincipally of nataral objects. By John Brocklesby, A. 
Professor of Mathematics in Trinity College, Hartford, Conn. 
Intended to accompany Mitchell’s New Series of Geog- 
raphies. 

D. Van Nostranp, New York: 

The History of the Campaign of Mobile, including the Co- 
operative Operations of Wilson's Cavalry in Alabama. By 
Brevet Major-Gener:1 C. C. Andrews, late commanding the 
Second Division, Thirteenth Army Corps. Octavo, pp. 300. 
Illustrated by 5 maps and several engravings of battle-tields, 

CuaRKE & Co., Chicago: : 

The Patriotism of Illinois, Vol. IL., illustrated by portzaite 
of Governor Oglesby, Adjt.-Gen. Fuller, Maj.-Gen. Hurlbut, 
Maj.-Gen. Grierson, Brev. Maj.-Gen. Chetlain, Adjt.-Gen. 
Haynie, Lieut.-Gen. Sherman, Maj.-Gen. Palmer, Brev, Maj.- 
Gen. Brayman, Major Geo. Coateworth. 

M. Dootapy, New York: 

Calvary—Virginia ; mengoties. By the author of Ernestine, 
etc. 12mo, pp. 175—200. about. 

Poems. By Mary E. Tucker. 12mo. Two steel portraits. 

STRaHAN & Co., London and New York: 

Touches of Nature and Art. With 100 illustrations in gold 
borders, by the Brothers Dalziel. 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. 


Correspondents of Notes and Queries are reminded that no com- 
munications toTHE Rounp TABLE will be read by the Editors 
if they are not authenticated by the writer's signature. 





To THE EpritTor oF THE RounD TABLE: 

Dear Sir: A correspondent has called attention in Tat Rounp 
TABLE to several stupid blunders in translation, as well as a few 
instances of anachronism, to be foued on page 61 of The Toilers 
of the Sea, One error of the latter srt I have not yet seen noted, 
although it is patent. The author introduces ‘* Douylas, the Dem- 
ocrat, senator from I[}lino's, who is four feet high and very elo- 
quent, [called] the * Little Giant.’ ”’ 

Would not the ‘oldest inhabitant” be puzzled to locate the 
** Little Giant ” in the senatorial chair as far back as 1820 or 1830? 
Has not Hugo been guilty of at least a twenty years’ anachron- 
ism, and of a very modern statesman at that? 

Yours, etc., 

Syracuse, Dec. 5, 1866. 


To THE Epritor oF THE RounD TABLE: 
Deak Siz: Your correspondent D. A. C. makes a good sugges- 


ONONDAGA. 





tion in to-day’s er concerning coincidences thought amon 
authors. To ner ouch dobncidonces is always a of the plone. 





ures attendant upon a varied reading, but in presenting them to 
others even the diligent observer runs great risk lest what hap. 
ens to be a discovery to himself should turn out to be very well 
nown to the rest of the world. Assuredly, therefore, I ma be 
excused for doubting if the following coincidences are anyt ing 


new. 
All are familiar with Cowper's celebrated line 
“England, with all thy faults I love thee still.” 
A similar passage has been pointed out in Churchill: 


——‘be England what she will, 
With all her faults she is my country still.” 

But long before Churchill wrote—say about January 12, 1723— 
Bolingbroke in one of his letters to Swift winds up with these 
words: * Dear Swift, with all pp meg I love thee entirely ; make 
an effort and love me on with all mine.” 

The following is also worth noticing. Campbell in The Pleag. 
ures of Hope says: 

“Tis distance lends enchantment to the view, 
And robes the mountain in its azure hue.” 
However, Dr. Watts had said the same thing long before, as ig 
seen by these lines from his poem Harth and Heaven: 
‘“* Earth with her scenes of gay delight 
Is buta a rudely drawn, 
With glaring colors and false light ; 
tance commends it to the sight 

For fools to gaze upon.” 

We see by comparing these two passages that in Campbell the 
severity of the expression has been somewhat modified. 

Yours truly, H 

DECEMBER 1, 1866. 


Our correspondent might have collated George Herbert's 
lines— 

cs * Wit ’s an unruly engine, 
Wildly striking, sometimes a friend, sometimes the engineer "— 


with Dr. Holmes’s : 


** Hard is the job to launch the desperate pun, 
A pun-job dangerous as the Indian one. 


Like the strange weapon the Australian throws, 
Your verbal boomerang slaps you in the nose,” 
So, again, the lines about 


‘* Paddy Tims, whose soul at aiee is, 
Wid the end of his nose 
An’ the tips of his toes 
Turned up to the roots of the daisies,” 
reappear almost exactly in Private Miles O'Reilly's 
** Long life to ye, Misther Lincoln, 
May ye die both late an’ aisy; 
And when ye lie wid the tip of each toe 
Turned up to the root of a daisy,” etc. 


We have quoted merely from memory, and may have made verbal 
errors, a8 we know we have made omissions, 


The two letters subjoined throw further light upon the origin 
of “‘ Révenons 4 nos moutons,” although, as previously, there is 
a discrepancy, being now reduced to the question whether Mo- 
liére did or did not write LZ’ Avocat Patelin, a matter on which 
there is scarcely room for diversity of opinion: 


To THE EpiTor or THe Round TABLE: 


Dear Sir: A correspondent in your last number referred 
**Mélanie,”” who wanted to know the origin of ** Révenons a nos 
moutons,”’ to Rabelais’s Pantagruel, in the chapter on Les Mou- 
tons de Panurge. 

*“ Révenons A nos moutons”’ owes its origin, however, to the 
hero of an old French play called L’Avocat Patelin, a French 
Pecksniff, who, during a debate on mutton that had been stolen, 
frequently reminds a loquacious client not to abandon the subject 
at issue, but to ‘return to our mutions.” The popularity of this 
play—one scene of which has the * Révenons A nos moutons” 
more than twenty times—is evidenced also by the fact that pate- 
lin and patelinage have become French words equivalent to 
hypocritical and ey in common parlance, but, of course, 
best understood by those familiar with the most celebrated com- 
edy of the French stage before Moliére. 

Let ** Mélanie” make herself acquainted with Pantagruel and 
L’Avocat Patelin, and decide for herself whose information is 
more correct—your New York correspondents or 

THE SUBSCRIBER'S. 

DECEMBER 1, 1866. 


To THe Epitor oF Tue Round TaBe: 


DeaR Sir: Your correspondent under this nesting, A. Austen, 
has, I believe, given a wrong origin to the French idiomatic ex- 
pression, “ Révenons & nos moutons.”’ Instead of being as old 
as Rabelais, it is of much later date, for Moliére coined it in his 
well known comedy, L’Avocat Patelin. In this play it is intro- 
duced repeatedly by an indignant judge, who thus recalls the 
wandering wits of a shepherd who is pleading a case against 
some rogue who has stolen his rheep, and is every moment broach- 
ing off into some other topic. he judge abruptly exclaims 
‘* Révenons & nos moutons.” I may add that the phrase was 
never in use as a current idiom in France until after the produc- 
tion of Moliére’s play. Iam, etc., AGATHON. 


BrookLyn, December 1, 1866. 





——— 
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- A MopEt Parer.—The Watchman and Reflector, of Boston, has 
an enviable reputation for ability and enterprise. It has not 
been surpassed in merit by any religious journal in the country. 
But it aspires to higher excellence, and proposes to become, with 
the opening of the new year, one of the most comprehensive 
family papers in the world. It will be greatly enlarged and pub- 
lished on a double sheet: one sheet devoted as hitherto to relig- 
jous matter, the other to literary, social, monetary, and agricul- 
tural articles. This latter department will be new and peculiar, 
with a rich variety of contents, embracing articles on current 
moral, social, and political questions ; on the leading men of the 
age in thought and action; reviews of important books ; tales 
for the family circle; agricultural and gardening matters for 
farmers; and monetary articles and reports of the markets for 
business men. 

No journal in the world certainly has a more comprehensive 
plan to meet the wants of all families and of all the members in 
afamily; and as the editorial staff will consist of nine men, all 
able and experienced in the several departments, who will be as- 
sisted by thirty contributors, many of them having a national 
reputation, The Watchman and Reflector must become a model 
family paper, unequaled in merit andin circulation. Its enter- 
prising conductors deserve the largest success. We refer our 
readers to advertisement in another column. 








Ingemisco. 





THE LATEST BIBLICAL ESSAY. 


LITTLE, BROWN & CO., 
110 WASHINGTON STREET, BOSTON, 
MAVE JUST PUBLISHED 


THE CHARACTER OF JESUS PORTRAYED. 


By Dr. Dante. ScHENKEL, Professor of Theology at Heidel- 
berg. Translated, with notes, by W. H. Furness, D.D. 


2 vols. 8vo, cloth, $4 50. 





THE 
AMERICAN JOURNAL OF HORTICULTURE 
AND 
FLORIST’S COMPANION, 
ILLUSTRATED. 





We shall commence with the coming year the publication ofan 
Illustrated Monthly Magazine devoted to Horticulture. For a 
long time the demand has been felt for a Journal in this depart- 
ment of high tone and liberal ideas, employing not only the best 
talent in America, but the selection of all that is good from the 
English, French, German, and other foreizn works. This demand 
we design to supply. A glance at the list of names which we 
present as among its contributors will give assurance that our 
¢olamns will be filled with valuable matter. 


LIST OF CONTRIBUTORS. 


Joseph Breck. 

P. Barry. 

C. N. Brackett. 

E. W. Buswell. 
Fearing Burr. 

Ii. A. Dreer. 

Francis P. Denny. 

Andrew S. Faller, 

Alex. Hyde. 

J. F.C, Hyde, Pres. Mass. Hort. Socy. 
Dr. George B. Loring. 

Donald G. Mitchell (Ik. Marvel). 
8. B. Parsons. 

E.S. Rand, Jr. 

E. 8. Rogers. 

Cc. J. Sprague. 

Wm. Saunders. 

Gregory F. Sanborn. 

James Vick. 

Wm. Webster. 


Hammatt Billings. 

E. A. Brackett. 

Henry Ward Beecher. 
B. K. Bliss. 

D. M. Balch. 

R. M. Copeland. 
George Davenport. 
John Ellis. 

Charles L Flint. 
Peter Henderson. 

Dr. J. P. Kirtland. 

J. M. Merrick, Jr. 
Francis Parkman. 

R. B. Parsons. 

John L, Russell. 
Solon Robinson. 

W. C. Strong. 

Ed. A. Samuels. 
Samuel H. Scudder. 
George B. Warren, Jr. 





We have been happy in securing the services of Hammatt Bil- 
lings, who will furnish a series of articles on ‘* Rural Architect- 
tre,” illustrated by his own designs. 

Also, a host of occasional writers. 

Itis quite impossible to give a full list of contributors. Weare 
receiving additions daily, and from all parts of the country come 
letters from our best culturists offering encouragement and assist- 
ance in support of the enterprise which all feel the need of so 
much, 

Animportant and novel feature of the magazine will be the 
department of FLoricuLture. Receiving contributions from ail 
the known talent in America, with copious extracts from the best 
foreign works, it will be an Encyclopedia of Floricultare. To the 
lady who has only a window for her garden, or the front of a city 
residence, as well as to the proprietor of the largest garden and 
greenhouse, it will be a necessary companion and guide. Every 
Novelty introduced will receive proper attention in our columns. 

The subscription price will be $3 per annum, so that it may 
be within the reach of all who desire such a work. 

Each number of the magazine will contain 64 pages of reading 
matter, including illustrations. 

THUS IT WILL BE SEEN THAT FOR THREE DOLLARS WE GIVE NEARLY 
RIGHT HUNDRED OCTAVO PAGES OF ILLUSTRATED HORTICULTURAL 
MATTER SELECTED FROM THE BEST THE COUNTRY CAN PRODUCE, 

The January number is now ready. 

Terms: Three dollars per annum, strictly inadvance. Liberal 
terms will be made with those desiring to form clubs or to act as 
agents in enlisting subscribers. 

Sample numbers sent by mail on receipt of 30 cents. 

Agents wanted in every city and town in the country. 


J. E. TILTON & CO., Publishers, 
* 461 Washington Street, Boston, 





A SUPERB GIFT BOOK. 


D. APPLETON & COMPANY, 
BOOKSELLERS AND PUBLISHERS, 
443 AND 445 BROADWAY, N. Y., 


HAVE JUST ISSUED 


TWO CENTURIES OF SONG; 
On, 
LYRICS, MADRIGALS, SONNETS, 
AND 
OTHER OCCASIONAL VERSES OF THE ENGLISH POETS 
OF THE LAST TWO HUNDRED YEARS. 


WITH CRITICAL AND BIOGRAPHICAL NOTES BY 
WALTER THORNBURY. 


Illustrated by original pictures of Eminent Artists, drawn and en- 
graved especially for this work. Each page surrounded by 
beautiful Colored Borders, designed by Henry Shaw. 1 vol. 


small 4to, in unique cloth, with clasp, $12; morocco ele- 
gant, $18, 


The intention of the compiler of this attractive volume is to 
give a choice selection from the Poets who have lived during the 
past two hundred years. Occasional verses and poems written 
to friends, short, bright pieces that might especially show the 
personality of the poet, and the beauty of his compositions. The 
selections commence with pieces from the poet Wither, followed 
by Cowley, Herrick, Milton, Marvell, and the long list of illustri- 
ous names who have warbled on Parnassus down to the present 





time, including Tennyson, Browning, Rossetti, and many other 
living authors. 

The volume is beautifully illustrated with original full-page 
drawings by eminent artists, numerous head and tail pieces, and 
ruperbly embellished with ornamental colored borders on each 
page, designed especially for this work by Henry Shaw, F.S.A. 


te D. A. & Co.’s Holiday List of Christmas and New Year 
Presents now ready.? 


CHRISTMAS CIFT BOOK, 1866. 





Now ReEapy, tN ONE HANDSOME VOLUME, 


THE HUDSON, 
FROM THE WILDERNESS TO THE SEA. 
By BENSON J. LOSSING. 


ILLUSTRATED BY THREE HUNDRED AND SIX ENGRAVINGS ON 
WOOD, FROM DRAWINGS BY THE AUTHOR, AND A 
FRONTISPIECE ON STEEL, 





In this work the publishers trust that they have placed before 
the public the best and most extensive series of illustrations of 
America’s finest river ever collected ina single volume. Upwards 
of three hundred original drawings from the pencil of Benson J. 
Loss1ne, and all specially engraved for the Hupson, must give 
this book a claim upon the regard of all who dwell upon its 
banks, or who have at any time visited its broad waters; the 
more especially when the pictorial effect is enhanced by an accom. 
panying text so amusing and at the same time so instructive as 
that of our artist-author. 

Combining, as they have endeavored to do in the present in- 
stance, faithful, though minute, pictures of all that is remark- 
able in the entire course of the river, whether for its historical 
associations or its landscape beauty, with brief, though accurate, 
records of incidents which have rendered its waters memorable in 
American history, and its banks, in many places, treasaores of 
natural beauty, it may be said that the attractions of the Hupson 
are now brought into the library of every one whose education 
or taste has fitted them for their appreciation. 

Having thus far spoken of the literary and artistic merits of 
their volume, the publishers hope that in giving necessary pub- 
licity to the work they may be permitted to call attention to those 
minor merits of paper and printing which do so much towards 
constituting the difference between a ‘“‘ book”’ and a ‘“ treasure of 
art;’? they have chosen toned paper of the hue which they think 
best calculated to give a delicacy to their engravings; they have 
employed the most careful printers, and have engaged the services 
of binders who have essayed to make the external appearance of 
the Hupson alike worthy of its pages and of the noble stream 
whose course it professes to delineate ; and on the whole they 
have essayed to produce a book alike worthy of the shelves of the 
library, the drawing-room table of the lady, or the valise of the 
traveler who has determined to make himself familiar in part or 
in the whole with the 


BEAUTIES OF THE HUDSON, 
FROM THE WILDERNESS TO THE SEA. 


VIRTUE & YORSTON, 
12 Dey Street, New York. 


ee 


FOR SALE BY ALL BOOKSELLERS. 


HOLIDAY BOOKS FOR BOYS. 


THE AMERICAN BOY’S BOOK OF 
SPORTS AND GAMES. 


A Repository of IN and OUT-DOOR AMUSEMENTS for Boys 
and Yonth. Illustrated with nearly 700 engravings, designed by 
White, Herrick, Weir, and Harvey, and engraved by N. Orr. 609 
pp. 12mo, extra cloth, gilt side and back, extra gold, $3 50; ex- 
tra cloth, full gilt edges, back and side, $4. This is unquestion- 
ably the most attractive book of its kind ever issued in this or 
any other country. It has been three years in preparation and 
embraces ali the sports and games that tend to develop the physi- 
cal constitution, improve the mind and heart, and relieve the 
tedium of leisure hours, both in the parlor and in the field. The 
engravings are in the first style of the art, and embrace eight full- 
page ornamental titles, illustrating the several departments of 
the work, beautifully printed on tinted paper. 

‘“*This is one of the handsomest, completest, and most perfect 
works for boys ever published. It is just the book for the holi- 
days, being as elegantly printed, bound, and {embellished as an 
annyal,”—Godey’s Lady’s Book. 

‘“*The publishers justly claim to have produced the most per- 
fect book for boys that has yet issued from the American Press. 
Peter Parley himself could have made no better one."—New 
York Evening Post. 


MRS. LEE’S LIBRARY FOR BOYS. 


The Australian Wanderers; Or, The Adventures 
of Capt. Spencer and his Horse and Dog in the Wilds of Aus- 
tralia. By Mrs. R. Lee. With six full-page illustrations. 16mo, 
472 pp., price $1 50. 

The African Crusoes; Or, The Adventures of Carlos 
and Antonio in the Wilds of Africa. By Mrs. R. Lee. With 
six full-page illustrations. 16mo, price $1 50. 


The Anecdotes of Animals, with their Hab- 
its, Instincts, etc., ete. By Mrs. R. Lee. With 
four illustrations. 16mo, price $1 50. 

The Anecdotes of Birds, Fishes, Reptiles, 
etc., etce.; Their Habits and Instincts. By Mrs. R. Lee. 
With four illustrations. 16mo, 420 pp., price $1 50. 

These volumes form an admirable series of books for boys. 
Well written, popular in their character, unexceptionable in their 
moral tone, and well suited for parish school or other libraries 
and in every way adapted for a large and extended sale. 

The four volumes are put up uniform in neat boxes, or may be 
had separately. , 

*,.* The above books are for sale everywhere, and will be sent 
by mail to any address, free of postage, upon receipt of the price. 
Send all orders to 


DICK & FITZGERALD, Publishers, 
NEW YORK. 





SPECIAL NOTICE TO ADVERTISERS. 


The Particular Attention of Publishers and 
the Book Trade, and of all who have 
Holiday Wares to Sell, is Invited to the 
Card below. 

Within a few days there will be presented to the newspaper 
reading public of New York a new afternoon daily. The plan 
contemplates a cheap and compact journal, recording with espe- 
cial care and prominence literary, artistic, and local matters. 
The new paper will be sold at a lower rate than the existing 
evening journals, the design being to sectre a iarge city circu- 
lation. 

The attention of advertivers is particularly directed to this ad- 
venture, promising, asit does, the greatest advantages for attract- 
ing the notice of city purchasers to valuable and beautifal goods. 
The rates of advertising will be exceedingly low, inviting es- 
pecially the cards and announcements of retail dealers who may 
not have been in the habit of calling public attention to their 
wares. As the new paper is to strive more to entertain and interest 
families than to promote the desires of politicians, dealers will 
readily appreciate the means that is placed before them for reach: 
ing a large and powerful class of buyers. 

It is also an essential part of the plan that no improper adver 
tisement shall be admitted, nor any card or paragraph that can 
offend in the homes of gentlemen. Thus a most rigid supervision 
will be maintained over the advertising columns, and it is hoped 
that in this respect a higher character will be given to the whole 
project than sometimes pertains to newspaper enterprises. 

The details as arranged already are not yet made generally 
public, but space in early issues can now be engaged. An agent 
will call upon publishers, booksellers, and dealers in holidaywares, 
presenting the matter more particularly. Many of the readers 
of THE RounD TABLz are already informed of the plan by special 
circulars. 


This card is simply to bespeak for the solicitor who may call 
for advertisements the favorable consideration of business men, 





New York, Dec, 11, 1866. 
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‘‘ The subject is here searched through and through, and here- 
after, when any one wishes to know anything about the opinions 
of mankind on this topic, he mus¢ refer to this book.’’—Unita- 
vian Monthly Journal, 


ALGER’S FUTURE LIFE. 
WIDDLETON, Publisher, 


17 MERCER STREET (NEAR HOWARD), N. Y., 


Has now ready a new edition (the fourth), revised, of A Crit- 
1cAL History oF THE DocTRINE OF A_ FotTvure LiFg, as it 
has prevailed in all nations and ages. By William R. Alger. 
To which is appended a Complete ‘History of the Literature of 
the Doctrine of a Future Life; or,a Catalogue of Works Relating 
to the Nature, Origin, and Destiny of the Soul. The titles classi- 
fied and arranged chronologically, with notes, and an index of 
authors and subjects. By Ezra Abbot, Associate Librarian of 
a University. Fourth edition. Royal 8vo, 924 pp., cloth, 


Dr. Alger’s work is so well known, the Publisher feels that it 
is only necessary to call attention to the new edition, now ready. 
It has been prepared at much cost of time and labor in revision 
by the author, during the two years which have elapsed since-the 
last iesue appeared. For the past year, the work has been en- 
tirely out of the market; and the demand in England, as well as 
throughout the United States, has been constant and increasing. 

“The account of the Literature of the Doctrine of a Future 
Life, appended by Mr. Ezra Abbot, contains upward of 5,300 dis- 
tinct titles, and is a historical chart of the progress of the human 
mind in this field of thought. It is a monument of learning, 
acuteness, skill, ae in its kind not to be paralleled within 
the lines of the English language.’’"—Boston Transcript. 





Widdleton’s Late Publications. 
Milman’s History of Christianity, 
from the Birth of Christ to the Abolition of Paganism in the 
Roman Empire. 3 vols. crown 8vo, cloth, $6 %5. 
Milman’s History of the Jews. 
8 vols. crown 8vo, $6 75. 
Trench’s Hulsean Lectures. 


From last London edition. Revised by Author. 12mo (uni- 
form with our edition of Trench’s Works), cloth, $1 25. 


Stanley’s Sinai and Palestine 
(New Edition), in connection with their History. With col- 
ored maps and plates, uniform with the Eastern and Jew- 
ish Church. 8vo, cloth, $4 
Wit and Wisdom of Sydney Smith. 
Being Selections from his Writings, and Passages of his 
Letters and Table Talk. Small 8vo, cloth, extra, $2 25. 
Whitmore’s Elements of Heraldry. 
With many illustrations. 8vo, cloth, $6. 





For sale by principal booksellers, aud mailed by Publisher on 
receipt of price. 








Ingemisco. 
A PAPER FOR THE AGE. 


THE WATCHMAN AND REFLECTOR 
ENLARGED TO NEARLY TWICE ITS PRESENT SIZE}! 


ONE OF THE MOST COMPLETE AND COMPREHENSIVE RELIGIOUS 
AND FAMILY JOURNALS IN THE WORLD. 





Its corps of editors and contributore are unequaled in number 
and unsurpassed in ability by any religious paper in the United 
States. 





Trerms.—One copy, $3 in advance. For $5 any pereon send- 
ing his own name and the name of a new subscriber can have 
two copies, one year. 

For specimen copies address— 

FORD, OLMSTEAD & CO., 
PUBLISHERS WATCHMAN AND REFLECTOR, 


Boston, Mass. 





Ingemisco. 





Board, with Instruction, in Brooklyn. 

A literary gentleman, of well-established reputation as an author 
and classical scholar, would be happy to receive into his family a 
youth or young man of steady habits, who might desire guidance 
or help in his studies. The advantages offered are very consider- 
able, the advertiser having been a very successful University 
Tutor. References to be exchanged, Address 
‘* MasTER OF ART3,”’ Office of THE RounD TABLE. 





Ingemisco. 


KENT'S EAST INDIA COFFEE! 


EQUAL TO JAVA! 
HALF THE PRICE! 
GOES TWICE AS FAR! 
Recommended and used by CLERGYMEN, PHysIcrans, and PRo- 
FESSIONAL MEN as the Cheapest, Healthiest, and Best Beverage 
in the World! 
Specially recommended by 
Bishop Janes, 


and nearly all the Bishops and Clergymen of the M. E. Church. 
Also by 








Dr. lrenzeus Prime, 
editor of the New York Observer, and by 
Dr. Thomas A. Upham, 
of Bowdoin College, Maine, and 
Rev. Dr. Bushnell, 
of Hartford. By the 
N. Y. Eye Infirmary. 


(It can be used alone, or, if preferable, one-third of Java mixed 
with two-thirds of Kent’s East Inp1a will make finer Coffee than 
Java alone, and destroy the nervous effect of the latter.) 


For Sale by all Grocers North and South. 


The Trade supplied through the New York City Wholesale 
i ga or direct from the Manufactory, 154 Reade Street, New 
york. 


RICHARD DAVIES, 
Proprietor and General Wholesale Dealer in Teas and Coffees 


THE VISITING BOOK: 
A COMPANION TO THOSE MAKING CALLS. 


| Indispensable to every lady having an extended acquaintance. 
| Morocco, 32mo, gilt edges, price $1 7%. Sent free of postage on 
\ receipt of price. 


CHARLES L. JONES, Publisher, 
843 Broadway, New York. 





NORTH AMERICA 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
OF NEW YORK, 
63 WILLIAM STREET, 


Presents more favorable terms for Insurance than any other 
Company in the United States. 


ALL OUR LIFE AND ENDOWMENT POLICIES ARE Non- 
FoRrFEITING. 


THIRTY DAYS OF GRACE ALLOWED ON ANY RENEWAL 
PAYMENT, AND THE INSURANCE CONTINUED 
DURING THAT TIME. 





No Restriction on Travel in the United States or any part of North 
America north of the southern Cape of Florida, or in Europe, 
at any season of the year. 


NO EXTRA CHARGE IN CONSEQUENCE OF CHANGE OF 
EMPLOYMENT AFTER THE POLICY IS ISSUED, 


In addition to the security heretofore offered, we call particular 
attention to the following: 

By a recent act of the Legislature of the State of New York, the 
Company is authorized to make epecial deposits with the Super- 
intendent of the Insurance Department, and receive therefor 
Registered Policies, bearing the seal of the department, and a 
certificate that the policy is secured by pledge of public stocks 
under a special trust, created by an act of the Legislature in 
favor of the “‘NortH America Lirz INsuRANCE ComMPANY”’ ex- 
clusively. This makes every Registered Policy as secure to the 
holder as a National Bank Note or a United States Bond. 





DIVIDEND, JAN. 1, 1866, 4§ PER CENT. 
OFFICERS: 
T. T, Merwin, Vice-President. N.D.Moncan, President. 
I, J, Merritt, Actuary. J. W. MERRILL, Secretary. 
J. H. Henry, M.D., Medical Ex- C. N. Morgan, Assistant Secre- 
aminer, tary. 


PHILADELPHIA BRANCH 
NeEuson F. Evans, General Agent, 434 Walnut Street. 


BOSTON BRANCH: 
5 TRAVELERS’ BuILpING, 20 State Street. 


AETNA INSURANCE COMPANY. 


INCORPORATED 1819. 





PAID-UP CAPITAL, a a $2,250,000 00 
ASSETS, Jan, 1, 1866, ole 4,067,455 00 
LIABILITIES, . . °° . 244,391 48 


LOSSES PAID IN 45 YEARS, $17,485,994 71. 
T. A. ALEXANDER, President, 
L. J. HENDEE, Secretary. 
E. J. Bassett, Traveling Agent. 
A. A. Witi1aMms, General Agent, Worcester, Mass. 





NEW YORK ACENCY, 
62 WALL STREET. 
Jas. A. ALEXANDER, Agent. 





HANOVER FIRE INSURANCE CO. 
45 WALL STREET. 
AvavstT 1, 1866. 
CASH CAPITAL, . ° ° ° ° ° $400,000 00 
SURPLUS, over... oe: ng 100,000 00 
ASSETS, over. ... — a $500,000 00 


Fire and Inland Insurance effected in the Western and Southern 
States through the ‘“‘ Underwriters’ Agency.” 


Benj. S. Walcott, President. 
I. Remsen Lane, Secretary. 


GERMANIA FIRE INSURANCE Co., 
175 BROADWAY. 





CASH CAPITAL,. . + 6 «© « + 500,000 00 
SURPLUS, Jan. 1, 1866, * «+ «© « « «+ 205,989 83 
TOTAL ASSETS, . . . « «+ «+ « $705,989 83 


M. HILGER, Pres. 
RUD. GARRIGUE, Vice-Pres. 


JOHN EDW, KAHL, Secretary. 





APPROVED SCHOOL BOOKs 


PUBLISHED BY 


E. H. BUTLER & CO., 
1387 SOUTH FOURTH STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 


Mitchell’s New School Ceographies. 
ENTIRELY NEw—TExT, Maps, AND ENGRAVINGS. 


MITCHELL'S FIRST LESSONS IN GEOGRAPHY. For young 
children. Designed as an introduction to the author's Primary 
Geography. th Maps and Engravings. 

MITCHELL’S NEW PRIMARY GEOGRAPHY. Illustrated by 
twenty Colored Maps and one hundred Engravings. Designed 
as an introduction to the New Intermediate Geography, 

MITCHELL'S NEW INTERMEDIATE GEOGRAPHY. For the 
use of Schools and Academies, Illustrated by twenty-three 

a Maps and numerous Engravings. 

MITCHELL'S NEW SCHOOL GEOGRAPHY AND ATLAS. 4 
system of Modern Geography—Physical, Political, and De. 
scriptive. Illustrated by two hundred Engravings, and ac. 
companied by a new Atlas of forty-four copper-plate Maps, 

MITCHELL'S NEW ANCIENT GEOGRAPHY. An entirely new 
work, elegantly illustrated, 


Mitchell’s School Geographies. 
OLD SERIEs. 


MITCHELL'S (OLD) PRIMARY GEOGRAPHY. An easy intro- 
duction to the study of Geography. Illustrated by Engravings 
and sixteen Colored Maps. 

MITCHELL'S — SCHOOL GEOGRAPHY AND ATLAS, 
New revised edition. A system of Modern Geovraphy, com. 
prising a description of the present state of the World and its 
grand divisions. Embellished by numerous Engravings and 
accompanied by an Atlas containing thirty-four Ma 8. 

MITCHELL'S (OLD) ANCIENT GEOGRAPHY AND ATLAS, 
Designed for Academies. Schools, and Families. A system of 
Classical and Sacred seography, embellished with Envravings, 
eee with an ancient Atlas, containing Maps illustrating 

e work, 





Coodrich’s School Histories. 


GOODRICH’S PICTORIAL HISTORY OF THE UNITED 
STATES. A Pictorial History of the United States, with 
notices of other portions of America. By 8. G. Goodrich, 
author of Peter Parley’s Tales, 

GOODRICH’S AMERICAN CHILD'S PICTORIAL HISTORY 
OF THE UNITED STATES. An introduction to the author's 
Pictorial History of the United States . 

GOODRICH’S PICTORIAL HISTORY OF ENGLAND, 

GOUDRICH’S PICTORIAL HISTURY OF ROME. 

GOODRICH'’S PICTORIAL HISTORY OF GREECE. 

GOODRICH’S PICTORIAL HISTORY OF FRANCE. 

we ean —_— COMMON SCHOOL HISTORY OF 


ORLD. 

GOODRICH'S PICTORIAL NATURAL HISTORY. 

COPPKE’S ELEMENTS OF LOGIC. Elements of Logic. De- 
signed as a Manual of Instruction. By Henry Coppee, LL.D., 
President of the Lehigh University. 

COPPEE'S ELEMENTS OF RHETORIC. Elements of Rhetoric, 
Designed asa ManualofInstruction. By Henry Coppee, LL.D. 

COPPEE’S ACADEMIC SPEAKER _ 1 vol. 8vo. 

SCHOOL HISTORY OF MARYLAND. To which are added brief 
Biographies of distinguished Statesmen, Philanthropists, 
Theologians, etc. With numerous Engravings. Prepared for 
the Schools of Mars land. 

BINGHAM’S LATIN GRAMMAR. A Grammar of the Latin 
Language for the use of Schools and Academies, with Exer- 
cises and Vocabularies. By William Bingham, A.M., Su.er- 
intendent of the Bingham School, Mebaneville, N.C. Ready 
next week. 





For SALE BY ALL BOOKSELLERS. 





Ingemisco. 





BALL-ROOM BOOKS. 
Howe’s Ball-Room Hand-Book ; containing up- 
wards of Three Hundred Dances, including the latest and most 
fashionable, with Illustrations, Explanations, and the most ap- 
proved Figures and Calls for the Changes, etc., 50 cents. 
Etiquette of the Bali-Room; ox, Tue Dancer's 
ComPaNion, containing Remarks on Etiquette, sixty sets of Cotil- 
lions and Fancy Dances, Instructions for Setting Figures to Music 
and Music to Figures, Calling, Formation of Sets, Playing Dance 
Music, etc., 2% cents, 


Ball-Room Prompter; containing Calls for the dif- 
ferent Changes and Figures to all the principal Quadrilles, Cotil- 
lions, Country and Fancy Dances, 12 cents. 

Mailed, post-paid. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., Publishers, 
277 Washington Street, Boston. 





Good Books for Presents. 

New Puyrsioenomy, with 1,000 illustrations, $5, $8, or $10. It 
is a beautiful book. Zsop’s Fasues, People’s Pictorial Fdition, 
tinted paper, only $1. ILLUstRaTED Famity Gymnasium, $1 75. 
How To Write, How To Tak, How To Benave, and How To po 
Business ; in one vol., $2 25. Tue PHRENOLOGICAL JouRNAL for 
1867, only $2. Address 

FOWLER & WELLS, 389 Broadway, New York. 


PURE CALIFORNIA WINES 


FROM M. KELLER’S CELEBRATED VINEYARD, 
LOS ANGELES. 
SHERRY, MADEIRA, PORT, ANGELICA, HOCK, 
STILL AND SPARKLING CHAMPAGNES, 
WINE BITTERS, AND PURE BRANDY, 
ALL WARRANTED THE PURE JUICE OF THE GRAPE. 


WINES PREPARED AND PUT UP EXCLUSIVELY FOR 
SACRAMENTAL PURPOSES. 


IMPORTED WINES OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 


JAMES J. LYONS, 
Sots AGENT, 








609 Broadway, under the St. Nicholas Hotel, 








OR 
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Advertisements of the American Bureau 
for Literary Reference. 
TO LYCEUMS. 
OxeE on More LEctTURES ON 


“ICELAND AND THE ICELANDERS,”’ 
From a Personal Visit to Iccland. By Professor P. A, CHAD- 
BOURNE, President of the Maseachusetts Agricultural College. 

Address AMERICAN BuREaU ror LITERARY REFERENCE. 





Wanted—A copy of the published OFFICIAL REPORT of 
LIEUT.-COL. B, D, PRITCHARD, commanding 4th Michigan Cav- 
alry, concerning his pursuit and capture of Jefferson Davis. Ad- 
dress AMERICAN BUREAU FOR LITERARY REFERENCE, 





For Sale or Exchange-A well-bound 60-volume SET 
of VOLTAIRE’S WORKS (French), Paris edition, Also, GROTE'S 
HISTORY OF GREECE, new, 12 volumes, cloth, Harper & 
Bros.’ edition, Address AMERICAN BUREAU FoR LITERARY REF- 
ERENCE. 





To Editors of Newspapers.—Correspondence direct 
from Paris and the Great Paris Exposition of 1867, beginning 1st 
of January, 1867, can be obtained on very reasonable terms. 

New York or Washington Correspondents furnished for news- 
papers at very reagonable rates, Address AMERICAN BUREAU FOR 
LiTzRARY REFERENCE. 





Albert D. Richardson, War Correspondent of The 
Tribune, will be prepared to lecture before lyceums after the 1st 
of January on ** Twenty MontHs IN ReBEL Prisons,” Address 
AMERICAN BureEav ror LITERARY REFERENCE, 





Local and Teen Agents Wanted-—T» «ell 
Illustrated Works, Address AmgericaN BuREAU For LITERARY 
REFERENCE, 


Address 


American Bureau for Literary Reference, 
132 Nassau Street, New York, 


Ingemisco. 


THE ROUND HILL SCHOOL, 
NORTHAMPTON, MASS. 





This School is designed to prepare Boys for College, for the 
School of Science, or for intelligent Business Life. The course 
of study covers a period of five years. The number of Boarding 
Pupils is limited to fifteen. Any wishing to enter the School 
are requested to make early application, aa there are but few 
vacancies. 

Circulars may be had at the Office of Tue Rounp Taz ge, or on 
application to cither of the Principals, 


JOSIAH CLARK, 
JAMES F. SPALDING 





Lectures and Literary Assistance. 
A Scholar and Experienced Writer and Lecturer will be happy 
* to accept engagements to lecture, within a reasonable distance 
of New York, during the present season; also, to undertake lit- 
erary engagements. Address D. C, L,, Office of Tuk Rounp 
TABLE. 





PENN, SALT MANUFACTURING COM- 
PANY’S SAPONIFIER. 


MAKE YOUR OWN SOAP, AND SAVE SIXTY PER CENT. 


There is no article known producing euch excellent and cheap 
soap as this SAPONIFIER. In eaving your waste grease, and 
using the same according to directions around each box, you 
obtain, with very little trouble and in a very short time, splendid 
soap, that will cost you 2c, per lb.; and if you buy the grease, it 
will come only to 6c. or 7c. per Ib. 

For sale at all the principal grocers’. 


8CROFULA, RHEUMATISM, DYSPEPSIA, ERUPTIONS OF 
THE SKIN, SWOLLEN GLANDS, Erc., Etc. 

A Worp or ADVICE TO FAMILIES AND TO THE AFFLICTED 
GexzraLiy.—Scrofula is the base of a great variety of diseases, 
the cure of which is certain by using the STRUMATIC SALTS 
for bathing purposes, prepared by the Pennsylvania Salt Manu- 
facturing Company, and p ing exactly the same virtues as 
the celebrated Kreuznach Springs (Prussia), whence, on a yearly 
fverage of cight thousand patients seeking relief from their dif- 
ferent afflictions, not one ever returns without a perfect cure. For 
all the above diseases take Strumatic baths, which will cure you 
without fail. 

For sale at all the principal druggists’. 








PH. EPPELSHEIMER, Agent, 
36 Cedar Street, 


A. T. STEWART & CO. 


OFFER POR THE HOLIDAYS 


RICH TOILET WARES AND WORSTED EMBROIDERIES 
FROM BERLIN AND VIENNA, 


ALso, 
SABLE, MINK, AND ERMINE FURS, 
JHE LATEST STYLES OF PARIS CLOAKS, 
THE NEWEST SHADES OF DRESS SILKS, 
REAL INDIA CAMEL’S-HAIR SHAWLS, 
LACES, EMBROIDERIES, 


GLOVES, HOSIERY, ETC., 


IMPORTED EXPRES&LY FOR THEIR RETAIL TRADE, 


Broadway and Tenth Street. 





Ingemisco. 


HOLIDAY GOODS. 





ae 


GAMES! GAMES! GAMES! 
LARGEST ASSORTMENT IN NEW YORK. 
THE LATEST AND MOST ATTRACTIVE KINDS, 
PARLOR CROQUET; CUE ALLEYS. 
Tue ELEGANT AND DELIGHTFUL NEw GAME, 
MARTELLE, 


Empire DEpPoT or GAMES. 


A. B. SWIFT & CO,, 
4% Nassau Street, New York, 





HOLIDAY PRESENTS, 
KALDENBERG & SON, 


THE ONLY MANUFACTURERS OF GENUINE 


MEERSCHAUM PIPES 
IN THE UNITED STATES, 
4 and 6 John Street, near Broadway. 
PORTRAITS, INITIALS, ETC, CUT ON PIPES. 


N.B.— The MEERSCHAUM Zs positively the BEST, and we warrant 
every Pipe to Color. 
A large and select stock now on hand, 


*,* Special attention given to Orders from the Country. 





Repairing, Boiling, Mounting, etc., are a Specialty with us. 


GOOD BRANDS OF TOBACCO FOR SALE, 


TIFFANY & CO,, 


550 AND 552 BROADWAY, 








Are now opening over ONE HUNDRED Casgs of Choice Goods of 
their own importation and especially made to their order, em- 
bracing all the novelties in 
JEWELRY, CLOCKS, 
BRONZE AND FANCY COODS, 
PRODUCED THIS SEASON IN 
PARIS, LONDON, VIENNA, GENEVA, NAPLES, ROME, Etc., 


forming the most extensive assortment of rich and rare articles 
of luxury ever exhibited on this Continent. 





ELEGANT HOLIDAY PRESENTS. 


CHARLES L. JONES, 
$43 BROADWAY, NEAR FOURTEENTH STREET, 
HAS A COMPLETE ASSORTMENT OF 


Standard Works, Presentation Books, Writing Cases, Work 
Boxes, Portemonnaies, Bronze and Carved Walnut Goods, Bibles 
and Prayer-Books, Albums, Bezique Boxes, Doré’s Illustrated 
Works, Juveniles, Scotch Goods, Parlor Croquet, Etc., Etc. 





Ingemisco. 





THE FIFTH EXHIBITION 
or 
FRENCH AND FLEMISH PICTURES 
IS NOW OPEN 
AT THE 
Studio Building, Tenth Street. 
ADMISSION FREE, 





The Creat Family Sewing Machine. 


GROVER & BAKER’S 


HIGHEST PREMIUM 
ELASTIC STITCH SEWING MACHINES, 


495 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 





Wheeler & Wilson’s Sewing Machines 
(62% BROADWAY, NEW YORK) 

Make the ‘*Lock-Stitch,” and rank highest on account of the 

Elasticity, Permanence, Beauty, and general desirabieness of the 

Stitching when done, and the wide range of their application,— 

Report of the American Institute. 





Ingemisco. 





THE WORLD-RENOWNED 
SINGER SEWING MACHINES, 


FOR FAMILY USE 
AnD 
MANUFACTURING PURPOSES. 


PRINCIPAL OFFICE, 458 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 





ingemisco. 
FLORENCE REVERSIBLE FEED 
LOCK-STITCH 
SEWING MACHINES, 


os 


Best Family Machine in the World. 


Ce eaieed 


FLORENCE S. M. CO.,! 
505 Broadway, New York. 








Ingemisco. 


MUSICAL BOXES, 


PLAYING FROM ONE TO SEVENTY-TWO TUNES, 
COSTING FROM $6 50 TO $2,000. 


Every variety of the newest Accompaniments: Celestial Voices, 
Organocleides, Bells, Drums, Castanets, etc., etc. Musical Boxes 
are very durable. 

They are fine Ornaments for the Parlor as well as pleasant Com- 
panicns for the Invalid. Having given our special attention to 
that trade for over Seventeen Years, we are able to supply every 
want quicker and better than any other house in this country, 


M. J. PAILLARD & CO., Importers, 
21 Maiden Lane (up stairs), New York, 








MUSICAL BOXES REPAIRED. 





PARLOR ORCANS. 





Our new Illustrated Catalogue is now ready, giving full descrip- 
tions of all the late important improvements and additions to 
our Church Organs, Harmoniums, Parlor Organs, and Melodeons. 
These improvements render our instruments the most desirable 
made, and they are pronounced unequaled by leading organists, 

Send for Illustrated Catalogue and Price List. 


CARHART & NEEDHAM, 
9% East Twenty-third Street, N. Y. 





Ingemisco. 


STEINWAY & SONS’ 


GRAND, SQUARE, AND UPRIGHT PIANO-FORTES, 


Have taken Thirty-two First Premiums, Gold and Silver Medals, 
at the Principal Fairs held in this country within the last ten 
years, and, in addition thereto, they were awarded a First Prize 
Medal at the Great Intcrnational Exhibition in London, 1962, in 
competition with 269 Pianos from all parts of the World. 

That the great superiority of these instruments is now univers- 
ally conceded, is abundantly proven by the ract that Messrs. 
Steinway’s ‘‘ scales, improvements, and peculiarities of construc- 
tion” have been copied by the great majority of the manufactur- 
ers of both hemispheres (48 CLOSELY AS COULD BE DONE WITHOUT 
INFRINGEMENT OF PATENT RIGHTS), and that their instruments are 
used by the most eminent pianists of Europe and America, who 
prefer them for their own public and private use, whenever acces- 
sible. 

Sremnway & Sons direct special attention to their 





PATENT AGRAFFE ARRANGEMENT, 
which, having been practically tested in all their grand and high- 
est-priced Square Pianos, and admitted to be one of the greatest 
improvements of modern times, will hereafter be introduced in 
EVERY PIANO MANUFACTURED BY THEM WITHOUT INCREASE OF 
cost to the purchaser, in order that au. their patrons may reap 
its benefit. 
STEINWAY & SONS’ PIANOS 

are the only American instruments exported to Europe in large 
numbers and used in European concert-rooms, 


WakEno00ms, 71 and 7% East Fourteenth Street, between Unien 








Square and Irving Place, New York. 
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Three New Books to be Published about 
Dec 15. 


i. KING RENE’S DAUCHTER. 
A POETICAL DRAMA. Translated from the Danish of Henrik 
Hartz, by Theodore Martin. 16mo, gilt top and side stamp, 
$1 2. 


il. POEMS BY ROBERT K. WEEKS. 
16mo, gilt top and side stamp, $1 25. 


lil. FAITH UNWIN’S ORDEAL. 
A novel, by Georgiana M. Craik, author of Lost and Won. 16mo, 
gilt top and side stamp, $1 25. 


“ The vicissitudes of the story are worked out by the hand of a 
master. Sensation writing there is none; but though from the 
beginning of the tale there are but four prominent figures con- 
stantly before the reader, their presence never tires.”—T7he 
London Reader. 





The books named above are all finished in beautiful style, and 
will make peculiarly cheap and elegant presents for the holidays. 
The trade will please send their orders at once. 


LEYPOLDT & HOLT, 
451 Broome Street, New York. 


Importation of Books to Order a Specialty. 
CATHOLIC BOOKS. 


NEW BOOK OF SERMONS. 
Just PUBLISHED: 


SERMONS OF THE PAULIST FATHERS. 


Preached in the Church of St. Paul the Apostle, New York, dur- 
ing the years 1865 and 1866. 
One volume 12mo, pp. 440, price $1 50; beveled cloth, $2. 
CONTENTS : 
I. The Good Tidings. 
II. Praige. 
III. The Reason and Method of Doing Penance. 
The Battle of Life. 
. The Miracle of Pardon. 
. Life a Probation. 
The Passion. 
The Operation of the Holy Spirit in the Creation. 
The Power of the Holy Ghost, as Exemplified in Good 
Christians. 
X. The Memorial Sacrifice. 
XI. The Apustolic Life of St. Paul. 
XII. St. Mary Magdalene, the Model of Interior Life. 
XLII. The Duty of Thankfulness. 
XIV. Christian Sympathy. 
XV. Christian Marriage. 
XVI. God’s Share. 
XVII. The Gospel According to Man—the Religion of the Day. 
XVIII. The Principle of Honor in Religion. 
XIX. The Type of Feminine Christian Virtue. 
XX. The Holy Souls. 
XXI. Preparing for the Visitations of God. 





VII. 
IX. 





G3 Several of the above Sermons are by the late FarHes Ba- 
KER, and were never before published. 


ALSO, 


Life and Sermons of Rev. Francis A. Baker 
(Paulist). 1 vol. crown octavo, cloth, $2 50; do, extra, #3. 


Works of the Most Rev. Archbishop Hughes. 
2 vols. 8vo, pl. cloth, $6; cloth extra, €8; half mor., $1u. 


May Carols, and Hymns and Poems. By Aubrey 
de Vere. $1 25. 


Christine. By G.H. Miles. $2. 

The See of St. Peter. By Thos. W. Allies. §1 50, 

Archbishop Spalding’s Complete Works. 
$12 50. 


Curious Questions. By Rev. Dr. Brann. $2. 


FOREICN BOOKS JUST RECEIVED FROM 
LONDON: 

Mores Catheolici; or, Ages of Faith. By Kenelm Digby. 
3 vols. royal 8vo, $37 50. 


firs. Jameson’s Works. Beautifully illustrated. Com- 
prising The History of our Lord, Legends of the Monastic 
Orders, Legends of the Madonna, Sacred and Legendary Art. 
6 vols. quarto. $45. 


Cardinal Wiseman’s Science and Revealed 
«Religion. %. 


Cardinal Wiseman’s Essays, on various subjects: 
3 vols. $15. 


Audin’s Life of Luther. 2vols., $5. 

Audin’s Life of Henry VII}. #2 50. 

Compe and Decrees of the Council of Trent. 
A. 


Gosselin’s Power of the Popesin the Middle 
Ages. 2 vols. $4. 


Butler’s Lives of the Saints. 12 vols. half ca'f, $30. 


The Pope and his Relation to Temporal Sov- 
ereigns. $2. 


Lingard’s History of England. 
tion. 10 vols., $20. 


Lingard’s Anglo-Saxon Church. 2vols., $4. 
Life of Cardinal Ximenes. #4. 


Dodd’s Church History of England and Ire- 
land. 5 vols., $20. 


Last revieed edi. 


Madden’s Life and Times of the United Irish- 
men, 4vols., $16. 


Pagani’s Science of the Saints. 5 vols., $6. 
Liguori’s History of Heresies. $4. 


Painters, Sculptors, and Architects of the 
Dominican Order. %5. 

Half Hours with the Saints. Ilustrated. $3, $4 50, 
and $7. 


Gerald Criffin’s Complete Works. 
10 vols., $12 50. 


Cardinal Mai’s Creek Testament. 
Life of St. Liguori. 5 vols., $10. 

St. Peter: His Name and his Office. By Allies. $3. 
Lacordaire’s Conferences. $7. 


Doblin ed. 


$4. 


Also, a complete set of the DUBLIN REVIEW, 52 vols. half mo- 


Lacordaire’s Letters to Young Men. $250. 


rocco, bound in London, $250. 
t=" This would be a most valuable acquisition to any Public or 
Private Library. 


*,* All new Catholic Books published in England or the United 
States received immediately after publication. 


LAWRENCE KEHOE, 
PUBLISHER, IMPORTER, AND BOOKSELLER, 
145 Nassat Street, New York. 


WILL BE READY DECEMBER 15, 
THE CATHOLIC WORLD 
FOR JANUARY, 1867. 


(CHRISTMAS NUMBER.) 
CONTENTS : ‘ 
I. A CHRISTMAS SONG. 
Il. CHARITY AND PHILANTHROPY. 
Ill. CHRISTMAS WITH THE BARON. 
IV. EPIGRAM 
. THE CHRISTMAS TREE. 
VI. THE PHILOSOPHY OF CONVERSION. 
VII. CHRISTMAS BELLS. 
VIII. THE GODFREY FAMILY (Continued). 
IX. ON SAINT PETER’S DENIAL, 
X. CHRIST IS BORN. 
XI. THE DYING YEAR. 
XII. THE HOLY LAND. 
XIII. ON THE APPARITION OF OUR LORD TO HIS DIS- 
CIPLES. 
PROBLEMS OF THE AGE. 
MY CHRISTMAS TREE. 
LITTLE SUNBEAM’S CHRISTMAS STORY. 
CHRISTIAN CHARITY. 
THE LITTLE BIRDS ON CHRISTMAS DAY. 
XIX. BARABBAS ANDI, 
XX. AEROLITES. 
XXI. WHAT CAME OF A LAUGH ON CHRISTMAS DAY. 
XXII. A CHRISTMAS DREAM. 
XXIII. VICTIMS OF DOUBT. 
XXIV. WHAT MOST REJOICES THE HEART OF MAN? 
XXV. THE REPUBLIC OF ANDORRA. 
XXVI. CATHOLIC CHRISTMAS, 
XXVIII. NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
FOR SALE BY ALL BOOKSELLERS. 
Single numbers, 50 cts ; $5 per year. 


LAWRENCE KEHOE, Publisher, 
145 Nassau Street, New York. 


ENGINEERING. 


AN ILLUSTRATED WEEKLY JOURNAL, 
CONDUCTED BY 
ZERAH COLBURN, London. 


SOLE AMERICAN SUBSCRIPTION AGENCY FOR THE 
UNITED STATES, 


192 BROADWAY. 
D. VAN NOSTRAND, 


PUBLISHER AND IMPORTER. 


TERMS: $10 per annum in advance. Mailed to any part of the 
United States except the Territories and State of Nevada. Post- 
age payable at the office where received. 


WitTH 12 PHoToeraruic ILLUSTRATIONS BY WILLINGALE. 


O MOTHER DEAR, JERUSALEM: 


THE OLD HYMN, ITS ORIGIN AND GENEALOGY. Edited 
by Wm. C. Prime. 1 vol. 4to, cloth, gilt edges, $7 50. 


‘The pictures are of cabinet size, some of them excelling in 
that most difficult achievement of photography, that is, the half 
tones, which give such depth and naturalness, particularly in 
delineations of the human form, while all are gems of art, and 
marked by clearness, warmth, and exquisite finish. Every pic- 
ture forms a study, and, together with the noble old hymn, may 
be dwelt upon with genuine pleasure in hours of quiet retire- 
ment.’’— Christian Times. 


“ This edition, thus enriched with pictures which furnish scenes 
from history or fancy to illustrate the most striking thougnts of 
the old hymn, makes a beautiful holiday gift.”—Zvening t. 


Only 200 copies of this edition have been made and will not be 
repeated. . 
ANSON D. F. RANDOLPH, 
770 Broadway, Corner of Ninth Street. 


< 
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HURD & HOUGHTON, 
459 BROOME STREET, NEW YORK, 
PUBLISH THIS DAY 


OUT OF TOWN. 
By BARRY GRAY. 


With illustrations from designs by Gignoux, Gifford, Beard, Weir, 
and J. G. Brown. 1 vol. crown 8vo, price $2. 


“If we wished to convert a follower of single blessedness from 
the error of his ways, or create a smile on the countenance of a 
perplexed husband, we would wish no more magical wand than 
the pen of Barry Gray.” —Indianapolis Daily Democrat. 

“In these days of sensational novel-writing it isa luxury to 
catch a glimpse of anything like the life with which we are fami- 
liar, or, at all events, of life which we know to be possible. , - 
His pictures of domestic life are Dutch-like in their fidelity,” 
Brooklyn Eagle. 





Aso, New Epitions REapy oF 
MY MARRIED LIFE AT HILLSIDE. 
By BARRY GRAY. 

Price $2. 
MATRIMONIAL INFELICITIES. 
Br BARRY GRAY. 

Price $2. 


FOR SALE BY ALL BOOKSELLERS. 





NEW BOOKS, AND NEW EDITIONS, 
PUBLISHED BY 


H. B. DURAND, 
11 Bible House, Eighth St., bet. Third and Fourth Avenues, N. Y. 


CHRISTIAN YEAR. Thoughts in Verse for the Sundays and 
Holidays throughout the year; by Rev. John Keble; edited 
by Right Rev. Geo. W. Doane, D. Neat 32mo, cloth, gilt 
edges, 75 cts. ; do. plain edges, 50 cts. 
BROWNE.—An Ex.osition of the Thirty-nine Articles. By 
Bishop Harold Browne, with Additional Notes by Bishop 
Williams. 1 v1. 8vo, 870 pages, printed ina superios style, on 
tinted paper, $5. 
HOBART.—A Companion for the Festivals and Fasts of the 
Protestant Episcopal Church ; by the Right Rev. Bishop Ho- 
bart. Twenty-third edition. $1 50; do. red edges, $1 75. 
THE RHYTHM OF BERNARD DE MORLAIX, Monk ofCluny, 
on the Celestial Country. Translated by the Rev. J. M. 


Neale, D.D. 30 cts. 


THE TWO SISTERS; or, Principles and Practice. $1 25. 

SPINCKES.—The Churchman’s Comyanion in the Closet; or,a 

Complete Manual of Private Devotivns, selected from the 

writings of Archbishop Laud, Bishop Andrews, Bishop Ken, 

Dr. Hicks, Mr. Kettle vell, Mr. Spinckes, and other eminent 

divines. Cloth, red edges, $1 25. 

NEWMAN.—Remarks on certain Passages in_the Thirty-nine 
— ; by tue Rev. John Henry Newman, D.D. 1 vol. 12mo, 

3 Cts. 
The above is a reprint of the Celebrated Tract No. 90. 

PALMER’S CHURCH HISTORY, with Notes by Bishop Whit- 
tingham, D.D. $1 2%; do. red edges, $1 50. 

STEPS TO THE ALTAR, with a Companion to the Altar. 
Adapted to the use of the American Church. 18mo, muslin, 40 
cts. ; do. red edges, 75cts.; do. roan gilt, $1. 

STORIES on Festivals, Fasts, and Saints Days. 

WILSON.—The Church Identified. 12mo. $1 75. 

UNDER THE STONES. By Cora A. Townsend, 10 years old. 
an Press. 

THE CRITERION; a Means of Distinguishing Truth from Error 
in Questions of tue Times. With four Letters on the Eireni- 
con of Dr. Pusey. By A. Cleveland Coxe, Bishop of Western 
New York. 7% cents. 


$1 2. 


cloth, $1. 





Ingemisco. 
THE MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE CO. OF NEW YORK. 


OFFICE: 
Corner or BROADWAY AND LIBERTY STREETS¢ 


—_——- 


F. S. WINSTON, Presivent. 


Cash Assets, Nov. |, 1866, $17,316,001 83 








This Company issues Life,-Endowment, and Paid-up Policies 
in various forms, and at rates as favorable as is consistent with 
security, . 


DIVIDENDS ANNUAL, AND IN CASH, 


which may be used in payment of Premiums, or on Paid-up 
Policies, as an annual Cash Income to the Assured. 
Attention is called to the 


INSTALLMENT FEATURE, 


securing to the Beneficiaries Annuities for any number of years 
after the death of the Assured. 


RICHARD A. McCURDY, Vice-President. 
SHEPPARD HOMANS, Actuary. 


Isaac ABBATT, 


' Secretaries. 
JouN M. STUART, 
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THE YULE LOG. A series of Stories for the Young. 12mo, * 
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